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YANKEE CHILLS, OHIO FEVER* 


BARROWS MUSSEY 


EDNESDAY, June 5, 1816, was a hot day all over New 
England—8g° at Williamstown, 88° at Chester, New 
Hampshire, g2° at Salem. 

Just one day later the men of the Hardscrabble or Hunkins 
District of Sanbornton, New Hampshire, were getting out tim- 
ber to build their new schoolhouse. They started by blowing 
on their hands, slapping their arms, stamping, and cursing the 
cold; then a thick squall of snow drove them from the woods. 
It was days before the weather warmed up enough to let them 
go on. 

Likewise on June 6 a gang of bricklayers at Bath, New 
Hampshire, up north near the Connecticut River, stopped 
work on a brick house in disgust because their mortar kept 
freezing in the open air. They were quite literally frozen out 
of their job from the sixth to the tenth of June. (The highest 
temperature on the sixth at Williamstown was 451/°.) 

Joseph Walker, eighty-four, got lost in the wild woods near 
Peacham, Vermont, and spent the night of June 8 outdoors. 
His big toe was frozen so badly by morning that he lost it. 

* The sources of this essay are listed in a detailed bibliography by the author 
and S. L. Vigilante, “ ‘Eighteen-Hundred-And-Froze-To-Death’: The Cold Sum- 


mer of 1816 and Westward Migration from New England,” Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, Lu, 454-457 (September, 1948). 
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Eighteen inches of snow had blanketed the adjoining town of 
Cabot the previous forenoon. The snow at the seaport of Sa- 
lem was not quite enough for sleighing; the Berkshire Hills in 
drifting white were more fortunate, if you could call it that. 

Around Montpelier, the capital of Vermont, wild birds flew 
indoors to escape the cold; you could pick up numbed hum- 
mingbirds, yellow birds, martins, and “scarlet sparrows” in 
your hand, and many were found dead in the fields. Many of 
the famous Vermont Merino sheep had just been sheared; the 
farmers caught all they could, and tied the fleeces back on 
them, but even so the sheep froze to death in great numbers. 

The only good that came to New England out of those five 
June days was the destruction of the yellow cucumber bug, 
which was not seen again for ten years. 

Along with the cucumber bug, however, perished most of 
the young crops. The Indian corn in particular was damaged, 
or more often killed level with the ground, in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Half 
an inch of ice formed on puddles. The apples were nipped, 
and even near the sea all the vegetables were killed. 

Most of the farmers worked up the courage to replant, but 
not without forebodings. While it hardly seemed that the foot- 
long icicles abounding in Vermont on the ninth of June would 
recur in July or August, still the powers above gave strange 
portents. There was a total eclipse of the moon with full dark- 
ness lasting an hour and seven minutes the evening of June g. 
Large spots had appeared on the sun at irregular intervals 
starting on April 28, and they continued to the end of August. 
Some parts of Vermont escaped the snow oniy because they 
were in the grip of a severe drought. 

The farmers around Worcester, Massachusetts, replanted 
their corn, squashes, and beans; by June 1g—the thermometer 
had climbed back to 83° on the coast—people near Hartford 
were “but beginning to hoe their corn.” 

The superstitious and some of the godly thought it appro- 
priate to quake at these freaks of the heavens; others, like the 
Reverend William Bentley of Salem, would not be intimidat- 
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ed by a chilly snap. He wrote tartly in his journal, ‘““The alarm 
from spots on the Sun proves the small progress of science and 
of the advantages nominal science has over superstition and 
prejudice and ignorance.” 

The weather was really enough to excuse quite a degree of 
prejudice, or even of ignorance. There was ice in James Wa- 
son’s tanyard at Chester, New Hampshire, the morning of 
June 22, and men hoeing corn at Gilmanton found overcoats 
and mittens more convenient than the alternative of going in- 
doors to get warm; yet during Mr. Bentley’s sermon at Salem 
on Sunday, the twenty-third, the mercury hit 101°. The me- 
teorologist at Williamstown, high in the Berkshires, noted 94° 
on Monday. By the end of the month people were forgetting 
the blasted corn, and calling this “a fine season for vegetation.” 

That was in spite of the parching drought. Keene, New 
Hampshire, got no rain for twelve weeks; Weare, New Hamp- 
shire, had only a shower or two between June 18 and October 
22. Northern Vermont went without moisture (other than 
snow) from May to September. Still, a good deal of the corn 
began to thrive again. The Vermont Register and Almanac 
for 1816 predicted sultry hot weather for the beginning of July, 
and finally, for the thirtieth and thirty-first, a downright “good 
weather for the farmer.” Things looked promising for a glori- 
ous Fourth. The season might be three weeks behind in Que- 
bec, but after all, Independence Day meant nothing to those 
benighted minions of Britain. 

Nor, in the event, to the sons of Liberty. A man named Caleb 
Emery at Lyman, New Hampshire, traveled three or four miles 
with some other curiosity-seekers on the morning of the Fourth 
to inspect a well belonging to one Daniel Moulton. They 
“found it completely frozen over, and no appearance of water, 
except perhaps a quart in a small hole, which had been cut in 
the ice.” 

Chauncey Jerome, the Connecticut clockmaker, who lived 
in Farmington at the time, saw some men celebrating the 
Fourth by pitching horseshoes. In the middle of the day and 
in bright sunshine they managed to keep fairly comfortable 
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by wearing thick overcoats. “A body could not feel very patri- 
otic in such weather,” said the frostbitten Jerome. 

Local New England patriotism must have suffered the 
worst. July 5 afforded something of a breather, but on the sixth 
the temperature started down. The eighth brought sharp frosts 
at Franconia, New Hampshire, cutting off all the beans, and at 
Warren, Maine, where the corn went down again for the count. 
The morning of the ninth there were frosts ranging from 
“hard” to “deep and deadly” all over New Hampshire, in cen- 
tral Vermont, and around Williamstown. There was ice on the 
grass at Alstead, New Hampshire. 

On the tenth our friend Caleb Emery of Lyman was travers- 
ing a plain above the banks of the Connecticut, ground that 
had been entirely burned off just a week before. ‘““The owner 
of the burnt land, who was at work thereon,” said Emery, 
“showed me a log which he had just removed from its bed, 
and which was frozen down, about 4 feet in length, and 8 or 
ten inches in breadth; I saw the ice cut up with an axe, and it 
appeared solid as in winter.” 

Along with the cold, the drought still kept on. “Think I 
never saw our street so dry,” said the minister at East Windsor, 
Connecticut, on the fourteenth. 

Parts of New Hampshire, Vermont, and the Berkshires en- 
joyed a smart downpour on the seventeenth, bringing forward 
the corn, rye, barley, and potatoes as if to make up for lost time. 
The cold, furthermore, had sent the caterpillars and canker 
worms the way of the cucumber bugs; the only trouble was 
that the birds, deprived of an insect diet, resorted to cherry 
trees and pea vines. 

On the nineteenth Caleb Emery went back to see how Dan- 
iel Moulton’s well was getting on. The ice, a block “about the 
size of a common wash tub,” had come loose from the stones 
and fallen down into the water some eight feet below ground 
level. 

The last of the month dealt more kindly with the predic- 
tions of the Vermont Almanac. Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
sweltered in heat close to ninety; Caleb Emery found the ice 
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in Moulton’s well all gone on the twenty-fifth of July; the 
fierce hailstorms in Virginia and North Carolina were not re- 
peated further north, and on the thirty-first the harvest was 
“coming in very well’ even at parched East Windsor. 

Yet in the worries about corn (the great Yankee staple) some 
of the other shortages had been rather forgotten. Maine farm- 
ers began haying the first week of August, but the crop was so 
light that some of them mowed and dried potato tops to serve 
as fodder. Clear down to Philadelphia there seemed to be no 
more than half the normal yield of hay. 

The animals now suffered even worse than their masters. 
The sheep that had escaped freezing to death after the shear- 
ing perished in large numbers for want of hay; cattle were 
turned in to the New Hampshire woods, and even in to the 
streets of Portland, to forage for themselves. A farmer at 
Rochester, Vermont, pulled the straw thatch off his cart-shed 
roof to feed his stock. 

A hired man named David Hart swapped pigs with a neigh- 
bor in Wilinington, Massachusetts: Hart’s hog was about half 
as big as the one he took in exchange, so Hart also got fifty 
cents boot money because the large pig would eat more during 
the winter. 

Wilmington was particularly pig-conscious, it seems, for Asa 
Sheldon of that town reports, “The first of August, there was 
a great cry for pigs. I said to neighbor Batchelder, ‘We must go 
and get a drove of pigs.’ “Where shall we go?’ said he. I said, 
‘Steer South-west and go till we get where corn ripened, there 
we shall find pigs.’”” Sure enough, just across the New York 
state line they found both ripe corn and pigs. The pigs they 
bought at five cents a pound, then sold on their eastward jour- 
ney and at Brighton cattle market for twelve-and-a-half cents. 

Such Yankee sharpness might be carried too far, as witness 
the tale of Timothy Holden, my neighbor Sharon Holden’s 
great-grandfather. Timothy and another man from Westmin- 
ster, Vermont, were over across the state, foraging for the army 
along Lake Champlain. One day in August, 1816, they took 
their rifles and went out after ducks. 
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Walking along with their noses turned skyward, they hap- 
pened into a corn patch on the lake shore. Here they were rude- 
ly interrupted by the farmer, a “French-and-Indian-looking 
fellow,” whose greeting was: “Get out of here, you damn sol- 
diers, you're stealing my corn!” 

“No, we're not,” said Timothy, indicating his rifle. “We're 
after game.” 

The farmer insisted: “You've been stealing my corn, and 
this is all the corn that’s going to get ripe around here this year. 
Now just get out!” He kept walking along beside them, calling 
them names, and ordering them out of his corn patch. 

This was where he outsmarted himself; Timothy would 
never have given the corn a thought ordinarily. But being or- 
dered off, he took a closer look at the ears. They were not like 
any corn he had ever seen: instead of a tuft, they had kernels 
all the way out to the tip. Then he thought maybe this was the 
only corn that would ripen. 

So as he sidled along, swapping abuse with the farmer, he 
managed to nip off two ears and slide them into his pocket. 

Next day Timothy’s kid brother started home to Westmin- 
ster on a furlough, and Timothy had him take the two ears 
back to Mrs. Timothy. The kid brother sold one ear up in the 
mountains for twenty-five cents—the highest unit price record- 
ed for corn even in 1816—and brought the other safely to Tim- 
othy’s wife. 

She shelled the ear and planted the kernels: sure enough, it 
was the only corn ripe enough to seed that year in Westmin- 
ster. It produced a fine, eight-row flint ear. After Timothy 
mustered out of the army, he was able to sell “Holden Corn’”’ 
to all twenty-four states of the Union. His brother Charles got 
tired of taking corn to mill in New Hampshire half a bushel at 
a time by paddling a log across the Connecticut River, and 
eventually patented a windmill of his own. He also bought 
eight acres of land for two hundred bushels of corn, but this 
must have been after the great scarcity. 

Corn was reported worth $6 a bushel in western Virginia 
that September; right in New England it brought from $2.50 
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to $5 for seed, if you could find any. In the fall of 1816 and the 
spring of 1817 dealers searched for corn as far away as Ohio 
and even Santo Domingo, where they paid seventy-five cents a 
bushel. The traveling everywhere in the back country was so 
bad even on horseback—let alone by freight-wagon—that San- 
to Domingo was a much easier haul from Hartford than Hart- 
ford from, say, the White Mountains. 

The month of August went on its eccentric way. For the first 
few days everything grew fast; then the drought reasserted it- 
self—‘‘the ground exceeding dry” on the thirteenth; “the heat 
very severe” on the fourteenth; “the hay is pretty light” on the 
fifteenth. On the sixteenth the Reverend Mr. Bentley de- 
clared that “the season at present promises much”; but the 
very next day at East Windsor, Mr. Bentley’s colleague of the 
cloth, the Reverend Samuel Robbins, had to “spend a good 
deal of time in watering trees.” And on the eighteenth Mr. 
Robbins held a meeting to pray for rain. A trifling shower dur- 
ing the service was all he got. 

On the twentieth of August the mercury suddenly dived. It 
was 80° at Albany in the morning; that night there was a white 
frost. There was snow on the mountains at Goffstown, New 
Hampshire. 

The morning of the twenty-first dawned with a hard frost 
that killed any stray surviving corn in southern New Hamp- 
shire, central Vermont, and western Massachusetts. Mount 
Moosilauke, which had been white twice in July, was so three 
times in August. 

Some of the farmers, losing all hope that their corn would 
ripen, simply cut up the stalks for fodder; but it was “in the 
milk,” so that it fermented and spoiled where it was stacked, 
poisoning some of the cattle that ate it. 

Southern Massachusetts and northern Connecticut were 
frosted the morning of the twenty-second; but still no mois- 
ture. The Reverend Mr. Robbins held a “solemn and interest- 
ing session of prayer” for rain on the twenty-fifth, and this 
time he was rewarded with suitable precipitation on the next 
two days. 
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Jack Frost, however, had been only falling back for a run- 
ning jump. On the twenty-eighth the long-suffering corn sus- 
tained the coup de grace along the upper Connecticut River 
and in Maine, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, and even, you 
heard, in South Carolina. 

The other grains did not suffer quite so badly; of most there 
was perhaps “half a crop.” Only the oats flourished mightily. 
Ryegate was a Scottish settlement: “Thousands of people sub- 
sisted on oatmeal who had never tasted it before; and the mill 
had to run night and day to grind the oats. Then it was that 
people blessed the Scotch for having invented oatmeal.” 

But not everyone had Scottish friends and traditions. Even 
in neighboring Newbury, Vermont, people were going long 
distances in search of potato tops and similar greens. A family 
at Coventry, Vermont, was down to half a loaf of bread, and 
divided that with a neighbor; another Vermont family, in 
Lowell, lived several days on boiled leeks and clover heads. 
Wild pigeons and hedgehogs were laid under contribution. 
In some places the potatoes saved the day. 

Happily for the starving, fish throve in regions where oats 
apparently did not. At least ten fishing-grounds along the Mis- 
sisquoi River yielded so plentifully that people thronged from 
eastern Vermont to swap maple sugar for fish. Yet in Richford, 
Vermont, next to the Canada line, the only way to make a day’s 
pay was burning the trees for salts and potash, which might 
earn you a lavish twenty-five or thirty cents. 

On the thirtieth of August the Reverend Mr. Bentley of Sa- 
lem insisted that the agricultural prospects were “‘as good as 
ever, after all our complaints. We notice these things as super- 
stition is very busy just at this time with its alarms.” 

Superstition was nearly as well able to account for the weath- 
er of 18:6 as modern science has been. ““That God has ex- 
pressed His displeasure towards the inhabitants of the earth 
by withholding the ordinary rains and sunshine cannot be 
reasonably doubted,” said a magazine editor at the end of the 
year. How much more, actually, did the compiler of the 1948 
Old Farmer's Almanac contribute by crying “‘sunspots’’? 
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Nobody knows what sunspots are, or why. All that even the 
scientists can say for sure is that the spots have fits of activity 
every eleven years. ‘‘Eighteen-hundred-and-froze-to-death”’ was 
a sunspot year, but not a very active one. Its sole peculiarity 
was a change in what went with sunspot periods. Before 1816 
sunspot activity had meant warm weather; since then it has 
meant cold. Nobody seems to know why. 

In learned eyes a better explanation for the climate of 1816 
is the hundred cubic miles of volcanic ash thrown into the air 
by the monster eruption of Tambora in the Malay archipelago 
during April of 1815. For three days there was darkness three 
hundred miles away, aid the roar was heard almost a thousand 
miles. The temperature of the whole world during 1816 was 
1.62° Fahrenheit below the normal. Ashes in the air probably 
did it: that thin chain of cause and effect seems almost like 
superstition in itself. 

It may have been superstition to Mr. Bentley, but to most 
people it was just plain starvation. The James River at Rich- 
mond was too low to carry shipping. All over New England, 
though the cold had relaxed, the drought hung on. Then on 
September 10 a heavy frost visited northern Vermont, and the 
mountains were covered with snow; the two inches of white 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, were not nearly so welcome as 
if they had been rain. 

The pious took comfort in revival meetings. 

Finally, on the eleventh and twelfth, the rain came to Con- 
necticut and eastern New York, but passed northern Vermont 
and Maine by. Hallowell, Maine, besides being still dry, had 
severe frosts the nights of September 16, 17, 18, and 19—and 
the woods were on fire. ““The whole atmosphere was filled with 
smoke for several hundred miles, so that for many days the sun 
was entirely obscured in some places, and in others appeared 
as if seen through a smoked glass.” 

This was the last straw: backwoods New England was sure- 
ly done for. If it didn’t starve you, it would burn you out. The 
Yankee farmers had never been rooted very deep in their stony 
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soil at the best of times. Now they heard the siren song of the 
west. 

On the fifteenth of August, Alexander T. F. Bill, late of the 
U. S. Army, opened a land office at Cornish, New Hampshire, 
with the double purpose of helping discharged soldiers get 
their land warrants and forming a group of emigrants to move 
west in company. 

Other such offices were also in operation. During September 
William Brown, Jr., went down from Bath, Maine, to Port- 
land to see a Mr. Merrill, who was peddling deeds to land in 
western Pennsylvania. Mr. Merrill would take over Maine 
farms at their appraised value, paying the disgusted Down 
Easters with blank orders for lands to that value in Erie, Craw- 
ford, Venango, or Warren County, Pennsylvania. 

William Brown accepted an order for a thousand dollars in 
Pennsylvania farm land, but went back and spent the winter 
at Bath. 

In late 1816, newly arrived Yankees in the wild west of On- 
tario County, New York, found themselves lucky to get farm 
work at 6214 cents a day—not in cash, of course, but in oats at 
50 cents a bushel, corn or buckwheat at a dollar. They were 
shortly cut down to 50 cents a day, and when winter came on 
they had nothing to do at any price. 

Back in New England things were no better. They had “the 
four greatest frosts known in New Hampshire at this season by 
the oldest man living”: at Dartmouth College the sunrise tem- 
peratures for September 26, 27, 28, and 29 were 23°, 20°, 20°, 
and 25°. Monday, the thirtieth, was the coldest September day 
ever known in Plymouth, Massachusetts. At Sutton, New 
Hampshire, the corn froze clear to the center of the cob, and 
the apples froze on the trees. 

The upshot was a veritable cold rush. Promoters had been 
talking up the golden Ohio country by word of mouth, by let- 
ter, and in print for months. Alexander Bill of Cornish was 
scrupulous to a fault: he merely said, ““The lands to the west- 
ward are luxuriant, and the climate mild and salubrious.”’ 
When he was not shackled by cold print, probably he warmed 
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up more. A newcomer to Steubenville, Ohio, reported glee- 
fully that you could not be arrested on the Fourth of July ex- 
cept for a felony. And word of the fifty-cent day wages in the 
west, bad news though it was (better than you could get for 
burning salts and potash in Vermont, at that), did not spread 
eastward so fast as the zeal of the real-estate salesmen. 

Yankee caution might have resisted the growing pull of 
Ohio fever; it could not withstand the push of ‘“Eighteen-hun- 
dred-and-froze-to-death.”’ People in the back country began to 
pick up and move, sometimes not even bothering to sell their 
old farms. One sect of noisy religious fanatics called Christ-ians 
followed a leader named Varnum from Hampton, Connecti- 
cut, to “enjoy a kind of Paradise on earth” in Ohio. (This par- 
ticular paradise proved too much like New England, and Var- 
num got out from under by turning Shaker.) A dozen wagon- 
loads of emigrants, “some of them considerably advanced in 
life,” passed through Worcester, Massachusetts, in a week of 
late September. 

Worcester was but a single small feeder for the swelling tor- 
rent. By November someone counted fifty family wagons ford- 
ing the Muskingum at Zanesville, Ohio (not to mention the 
opulent who crossed by the two bridges), in a single day. Day- 
ton thought of building a bridge across the Mad River—but 
not intently enough to raise the money. 

Daniel Drake, a modest though confident Cincinnatian, had 
written the year before, “It will, perhaps, to many persons at 
a distance, . . . appear altogether visionary, if not boastful, to 
speak of cities on these western waters. Yet it is certain . . . 
that many of the villages . . . on the banks of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, are destined, before the termination of the pres- 
ent century, to attain the rank of populous and magnificent 
cities.”’ As the frozen Yankees began pouring in, this boast 
seemed less daring, but it was still risky to guess which would 
be the cities. Even twenty years later, the “principal towns” 
that unhappy school children had to rattle off began with 
Chillicothe, Marietta, Steubenville, Zanesville, and perhaps 
Circleville; they might or might not include “Cleaveland”; 
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Akron did not even exist on paper until 1825. Columbus re- 
placed Chillicothe as capital of the state on the eighth of Octo- 
ber, 1816, which was also about the time of the first weekly 
mail service between the two. 

New England continued to speed her parting children: the 
Maine forest fires, raging until mid-October, were checked 
only by rain after months of drought. St. Lawrence County, 
New York, lay under ten inches of snow on the seventeenth. 
Sleighs were out the morning of November 4 at Haverhill, 
New Hampshire, profiting by a foot of new snow. Then in 
December the season turned. At Plymouth, Massachusetts, it 
was a “Warm month, very little frost.” “Quite warm and pleas- 
ant,” said the Reverend Mr. Robbins on the eighteenth. But 
on the twenty-second, “Severe cold. The people appear to feel, 
in some measure, the frowns of heaven which lie upon them.” 

Eighteen hundred and seventeen came in with warm weather 
and rain. There was no sledding at Worcester unti! the twen- 
ty-fourth of January. Then, as the days grew longer, the cold 
grew stronger. Sleighs drove to and fro across the ice-bound 
Merrimac at Newburyport. 

St. Valentine’s Day of 1817 finally beat the Reverend Mr. 
Bentley himself. Mr. Robbins of East Windsor heard tell that 
the mercury was 30° below at Dartmouth College; a farmer at 
Barnstead, New Hampshire, scribbled in his almanac, “Fair, 
the coldest day has been for 40 years.”” As for Mr. Bentley, it 
was “The first day in my life in which I kept house upon ac- 
count of the Cold. I had my ears touched with frost yesterday 
having returned with them uncovered and the wind being 
high.” 

A little belatedly the weather even gave warning to emi- 
grants: on the fifteenth the Ohio was frozen over at Cincinnati, 
“a circumstance rarely, if ever, known before.” The ice on the 
Potomac at Alexandria, Virginia, was twenty-five inches thick. 
By the eighteenth the Reverend Mr. Bentley was hanging on 
the ropes: “We had a N. E. snowstorm, but it lost all its hor- 
rours when it brought with it an atmosphere of the freezing 
point only. I never gave such a storm so ready a welcome.” 
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And on the twentieth, “This day hundreds were employed by 
subscription in breaking up the ice of the harbour, but are 
said to have had but little success.” 

On the twenty-fourth, insult was added to injury: the very 
fireplace blew up in Mr. Bentley’s face. ““The Barometer as 
low as I ever observed it. I could make no fire in my study af- 
ter repeated attempts so furiously was the smoak forced back 
into the chimney.” 

The price of hay soared during the spring as the small sup- 
plies ran out. Feeding the stock became ever more of a prob- 
lem. 

The maple sugar season was good in 1817, as it had been in 
1816, but of course overland travel was hopeless until the mud 
dried up. Even in well-traveled central Massachusetts, a girl 
going by carriage on the sixth of March had to turn for home 
after getting only four miles from Worcester. 

So on the twelfth of April our friend William Brown of 
Bath, Maine, took ship for New York. Thence he went 410 
miles into the interior of Pennsylvania. 

While he looks around the new land, let us survey the old 
again. “We have had a great deal of moving this spring. Our 
number rather diminishes,” said Mr. Robbins of East Wind- 
sor at the end of April. Ryegate, Vermont, had five inches of 
snow on the fifteenth of May. A traveler up that way in June 
said the hills were almost as barren as in November. 

At least the drought dried the mud—in New England, any- 
way. A Brattleboro, Vermont, newspaper printed what has 
since become a local folk tale: “A traveller, on his return from 
the State of Ohio where he had been to purchase a farm in 
that ‘land of milk and honey,’ gave this account of the State of 
Promise—‘Sir, As I was driving my team, I observed a hat in 
the path; I reached with my whip-stock to take it from the 
mud—“What are you doing with my hat” cried a voice under 
it. I soon discovered under the chapeau a brother emigrant 
up to his ears in the mire. “Pray let me help you out,” said I. 
—‘“Thank you,” said the bemired traveller, “I have a good 
long legged horse under me, who has carried me through 
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worse sloughs than this; I am only stopped to breathe my nag, 
as this is the firmest footing I have found in fifty miles.”’’” 

The raconteur with his team must have been among the 
prosperous emigrants. The Ohio metropolis of Dayton, popu- 
lation 600, then boasted only two carriages. In November of 
1815, Pittsburgh had had neither a coach-maker nor a harness- 
maker. 

Again from Brattleboro—apparently the facetious Punkin 
Hollow of the time—came a story dated November 6, 1817: 
“It is computed (but we will not vouch its accuracy, though 
the computation was made by an industrious maiden lady, 
who marked the numbers with a knitting-pin on the lid of her 
snuff box, and is positive she is correct to a single poll) that 
since the first of June last there have passed through this vil- 
lage to take the turnpike over the Green Mountains, on their 
way to the west and south western parts of the Union, 182 men, 
194 women, (not including old maids) 234 Boys and Girls, and 
6 Sucking Babies, transported by 36 ox teams, 42 horse do. 
principally from Massachusetts Proper, New Hampshire, and 
this State; besides 17 one horse wagons, one hand cart, and a 
wheel barrow, from the District of Maine.” 

This was not all newspaper wit. Over a generation later 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich of Connecticut remembered viv- 
idly: “Some persons went in covered wagons—frequently a 
family consisting of father, mother, and nine small children, 
with one at the breast—some on foot and some crowded to- 
gether under the cover, with kettles, gridirons, feather-beds, 
crockery, and the family Bible, Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, and 
Webster’s Spelling-book—the Lares and Penates of the house- 
hold. Others started in ox-carts, and trudged on at the rate of 
ten miles a day. In several instances I saw families on foot— 
the father and boys taking turns in dragging along an impro- 
vised hand-wagon, loaded with the wreck of the household 
goods—occasionally giving the mother and baby a ride. Many 
of these persons were in a state of poverty, and begged their 
way as they went. Some died before they reached the expected 
Canaan; many perished after their arrival, from fatigue and 
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privation; and others, from the fever and ague, which was then 
certain to attack the new settlers. 

“The roads over the Alleghanies, between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, were then rude, steep, and dangerous, and some 
of the more precipitous were consequently strewn with the 
carcasses of wagons, carts, horses, oxen, which had made ship- 
wreck in their perilous descents.” 

Silas Chesebrough of Stonington, Connecticut, put up over- 
night with ten other wagoners, “all bound for Ohio and In- 
diana,” at one house on the Alleghany in late September. Next 
morning he struck a patch called Laurel Hill where the mud 
for half a mile was twelve and eighteen inches deep, the con- 
sistency of soft clay mortar, with stones half the size of a barrel 
to lend it substance. His wagon tipped over four times going 
down a single slope, but the banks were so steep that he tipped 
it right back without trouble. Near the scene of Braddock’s 
defeat in Pennsylvania he found the natives hated Yankees, 
had no good cider, and were very profane. ‘Some little chil- 
dren, that cannot speak plain, will swear most bitterly, and 
this is winked at by the parents”—and blinked at, I may add, 
by Chesebrough. 

Remote New England towns with harsh soil were wholly 
deserted. Granby, Vermont, reduced to three families, lost its 
legal existence; Worcester, Vermont, had one family. The De- 
lectable Mountains (in Barnard, Vermont) were quite aban- 
doned, and had to wait for the Irish to repopulate them a gen- 
eration later. 

Such dignitaries as Governors Wolcott of Connecticut and 
Galusha of Vermont, echoed by most of the newspapers, grew 
alarmed at the “ruinous emigration of their young men.” The 
Portland and Salem papers played up the final result of Wil- 
liam Brown’s attempt to emigrate: “In the whole course of 
my travels through the western country I never saw a New 
England settler that did not regret his situation. . . . The in- 
terior of this District [Maine was still part of Massachusetts], 
as a farming country, has a better population, the people more 
industry, better instructed, and much happier, than those of 
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any other section of the country through which I passed.” 

The industrious Brattleboro maiden lady wound up her 
count of emigrants: ‘““T'wenty-six returned on foot. We daily 
see, ‘faint and weary the wayworn traveller,’ retracing his 
weary way from the land of golden hopes and agues, to his na- 
tive regions of competency and health.” 

No doubt of it, the western country was rough and strug- 
gling. Cleveland somehow contrived a newspaper in 1817, 
when the village had a population of 74, made up largely of 
eighteen chilled New England families. The first church was 
a log cabin. One of the Cleaveland family for whom the place 
was named wrote home to a relative near Windham, Connecti- 
cut, that he hoped some day to see Cleveland as flourishing a 
town as Windham. (Cleveland finally made it about 1833 or 
1834.) 

The father-to-be of President Rutherford B. Hayes arrived 
by covered wagon from Brattleboro, Vermont, with $8,000 in 
gold, meaning to invest at Cleveland; but the prevailing fe- 
vers and agues sent him on to Delaware, Ohio, where five years 
later he died of fever after all. The future president was born 
shortly afterward. 

The parents of Joseph Smith, the Mormon, had moved at 
least ten times from one part of Vermont to another between 
1796 and the time Joe was eleven. In 1816 the eleventh move 
took them clear out of Vermont to the wild west of Palmyra, 
New York; and even there they lost a farm because they could 
not make the final payment. 

Life was hard in the west, but it looked to be full as hard in 
the east. William Brown and Governor Wolcott and the Ded- 
ham Gazette might damn the westward tide all they pleased; 
weather aside, a Salem mechanic complained that it was quite 
as hard work to collect your modest due from the merchant 
princes as to finish the original job. Unless the high and 
mighty would give a young man half a chance in New Eng- 
land, why stay? 

Why indeed? Within a few summer weeks in 1817, probably 
1,000 people passed through Springfield, Massachusetts, on 
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their way west. In a single month 511 wagons, carrying 3,066 
people, toiled through Easton, Pennsylvania. The population 
tells the tale: Indiana in 1801, less than 5,000; in 1810, 24,520; 
in 1817, 100,000; in 1820, 147,178. Ohio in 1810, 230,760; in 
1817, 380,000; in 1820, 581,434. Illinois Territory in 1810, 
12,282; in 1817, 25,000; in 1820 (by now it was a state), 55,211, 
“and very rapidly increasing.” And the land just waiting for 
you! In 1817 half of Ohio was still untenanted by whites; two- 
thirds of Indiana; four-fifths of Illinois. 

Somehow, by hook or by crook, you got there. You might 
have the same quick sequence of downs and ups as Thomas 
Baldwin from Kennebunk River in Maine on his way to Ten- 
nessee, but you got there. Baldwin, “about forty-five years of 
age, with an honest countenance, somewhat depressed by fa- 
tigue, drew into New York a hand-cart containing all his ef- 
fects, chattels and provisions, and two children of an age too 
feeble to travel; behind followed the elder children and the 
wife, bearing in her arms a robust infant seven months old. In 
this manner the eight of them had already traveled more than 
400 miles, and had yet to perform about double that distance. 
The circumstance drew crowds in their train, and on reach- 
ing the corner of Pearl and Wall-streets, their progress was 
fairly impeded. We were however much gratified at the liber- 
ality of the citizens, who contributed in a manner that will 
enable them to pursue their journey with lighter hearts. One 
gentleman gave them a ten and another a twenty dollar note.” 

Some of the emigrants died at journey’s end; some came 
back to the old homestead; some could not afford even that; 
yet in spite of everything, the headline that the New York Ad- 
vertiser put over the Baldwin story may serve as well to give 
the final verdict upon Yankee chills and Ohio fever: 


“‘WESTWARD THE BALL OF EMPIRE ROLLS.” 











RUFUS PHILBROOK, TRAPPER 


RALPH S. PALMER 


UFUS Philbrook’s letters are unusual pictures of a Maine 

trapper’s inner life, drawn from day to day. Reading them, 
you share Rufus’ “vizens” of wealth to be found in hunting, 
always beyond the horizon; you see him always ready for a new 
try, even when actuality never quite equals the dream. “I long 
for the time to come when I can get out of these lonely woods 
and once more see the faces of my friends and ketch a glimps of 
sivilized Sosiety.”” But after ten days at home he is eager for 
the woods again. When he could not persuade Manly Hardy to 
make a hunting trip with him to Newfoundland, “that land 
of Cariboo & Wolves that paridice of Partridges,” he left for 
Minnesota without notifying his friend. It was Civil War time. 
The Sioux were on the warpath, and Rufus worried about go- 
ing into the Minnesota woods, for “the hostill soux indians 
made it impossible to hunt there without being killed every 
few days.” The hunting was not as rewarding as in Maine, but 
he never came back. Let us begin at the beginning. 

“In the spring of 1859 a young man named Rufus B. Phil- 
brook came to sell his spring hunt to my father [Jonathan 
Hardy]. He had been hunting alone at Allagash Lake and had 
been quite successful. Although entire strangers, we took a 
natural liking to each other, and on his telling me that a good 
fall hunt could be made in the vicinity of Caucomogomoc Lake 
and inviting me to go there with him, I agreed to go, and it 
was arranged that we should start as early in September as we 
could.”’ So wrote Manly Hardy, noted fur-buyer and naturalist 
of Brewer, in “A Fall Fur Hunt in Maine.”* 

“I found my partner a nice, clean fellow, never using either 
tobacco or liquor. His father had kept what was known as the 
Philbrook shanty, a stopping place to tote teams and lumber- 
men on the Nahmakanta supply road. His mother had been 
left a widow with three small boys and one girl. They were 


1 Forest and Stream, Lxxiv, 728-731, 768-770, 808-811, 848-851, 888-890, 928- 
929 (May 7-June 11, 1910). 
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twelve miles from the nearest village [Brownville] with only 
one shanty between.”? 

Supply roads, such as the Nahmakanta, were used by team- 
sters carrying mail and supplies to lumber camps in winter. 
In a clearing at proper distances along the roads was located a 
“shanty” —usually several log buildings—including a cabin, 
storehouse, and generally a blacksmith’s shop, plus shelter for 
the animals. Some shanties were occupied only in winter, oth- 
ers the year round. The Philbrook shanty, of the latter type, 
was about half way between Schoodic and the Joe Mary Lakes. 
Here, after the death of her husband and a son, the widow 
Philbrook carried on with the aid of a hired man. Rufus, the 
oldest son, became the chief wage earner of the family. He 
farmed in summer, but for nearly nine months of the year he 
trapped furs and killed moose for their hides, sometimes with 
a partner, often alone. Weld, the youngest, stayed with the 
mother. Sarah was the business executive and may have taught 
school in Brownville, as she did later in the west. 

Aside from a term at Foxcroft Academy, Rufus had no for- 
mal education, nor, apparently, had any of the other Philbrook 
children. They were instructed by their mother. The vocab- 
ulary of Rufus’ letters shows self-improvement and the library 
that he carried into the woods in 1859 reveals that the Phil- 
brooks had more books than most frontier families. Manly 
Hardy noted that Rufus took with him a dictionary, The 
American Poets, Fowler on Love and Parentage, and Every 
Man His Own Lawyer—a remarkable collection for « young 
man whose spelling was temperamental, who was not in love, 
and who lived much of the time beyond the reaches of the law. 

“Rufus began to hunt very early, as there was game close to 
the farm. ... When a mere boy, Rufus joined an older hunter 
and went on a hunt to the Restigouche and Kedgwick [in New 
Brunswick], being gone three months.”* This trip, with Henry 
Clapp, a trapper and bear hunter of Brownville, was made in 
1850. If Rufus was a “mere boy” at this time, it is fair to as- 


2 Forest and Stream, Lxxiv, 729 (May 7, 1910). 
8 Forest and Stream, Lxxtv, 729 (May 7, 1910). 
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sume that he was not over 18 years of age. This would make 
him about the same age as Manly Hardy who was born in No- 
vember, 1832. 

It is probable that the New Brunswick catch (52 beaver, 30 
mink, 108 sables, 2 lynxes, 1 caribou, and 1 moose) was sold to 
Manly’s father, Jonathan, who was then the principal fur-buy- 
er in eastern Maine. At any rate, two years later, entries in 
Jonathan's ledgers show that on February 24, nineteen moose 
hides were bought from Philbrook and Clapp and, ten days 
later, six more at $1.50 each. In 1855 there is an entry showing 
that Rufus bought 11 new Carey traps at $2.24 each and the 
notation: “Settled Feb. 11, 1859.”" The mext day is entered: 
“1859. Feb. 12th. To R. B. Philbrook, 1 birch canoe ({made 
by] Jo Socbasin) 10.00, 1 pr. extra snowshoes, 4.00.”” Evidently 
Rufus had come to Bangor and Brewer, but Manly was not at 
home. In June he came again with his spring catch of 14 sables, 
14 mink, g muskrats, 3 lynxes, 3 otters, 3 fishers, and 3 bears, 
amounting to $114.00. it was at this time that Rufus and Man- 
ly first met, although they had had a left-handed acquaintance 
through Jonathan and had had a brief correspondence. 

Letters received from Rufus over the years were kept tied in 
a packet among Manly Hardy’s special treasures. After the lat- 
ter’s death in December, 1910, they remained in possession of 
his daughter, Mrs. Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, the noted authori- 
ty on Maine Indians and woods life. About a year and a half 
before her death on December 31, 1946, she began making 
typed copies of these letters, retaining the original orthogra- 
phy and lack of capitalization. On March 31, 1946, she wrote 
me that “At last Philbrook’s letters are all copied.” Then the 
originals were destroyed. The letters, plus her introductory 
comments, editorial notes, and concluding remarks made go 
typescript pages. These I have used freely. I have, however, 
accepted nothing without first checking it, drawing on my 
own first-hand knowledge of the localities mentioned, and on 
my file of data on Manly Hardy. 

Rufus used his dictionary. He rarely erred in spelling a dif- 
ficult word, never misspelled “receive” and “‘believe,” and cor- 
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rectly wrote “sable” instead of “‘saple” like most trappers. He 
had trouble with simple words, never mastering “great” or 
“again” or “safe.” He often used the possessive case correctly, 
but never seemed to realize that a sentence began with a capi- 
tal letter and ended with a period. These aids to easy reading, 
plus a few commas, explanatory words in brackets, and divi- 
sions into paragraphs have been supplied for the comfort of 
the reader. 
Dear Friend Brownville Aug 27/59 

In answer to your letter of the 25‘* wich being away yesterday I 
did not get untill tonight, I shall wait the other week for you as 
I am hardly read[y] myself but I think I should have started next 
Monday if I had not heard from you. If your mother should not 
like the idea of your going away‘ jest tell her what a good time we 
are agoing to have in the woods and I think she will at least for- 
give me for writing you the answer I do. 

As for the provisions you spoke of I took for myself as I had but 
faint hops of your going when I saw you. One bbl [75 Ibs.] of hard 
bread which I got for 7} cents a lb at J M Howard’s, 56 Ibs of flour, 
25 Ibs of sugar, 2 lbs of tea, 1 Ib salratus, 4 Ib of creamatartar. 
Intended to take 15 or 20 lbs of pork and trust to my traps, gun 
and fishook for the rest of my living. If you had rather have flour 
than hardbread it would be best to get a small Baker as I did not 
get one. But if you should take a bbl of bread and a little flour we 
should not need one. I expect you could get flour and pork at the 
Lake [Moosehead] but I sent mine up on the stage which I think 
will be about as cheap. A small sheet iean [iron] kettel is the best 
thing to cook meat in as one can either fry or boil in it and a tin 
kittle to make tea in as we may not always be together and a pint 

+ To complete the excellent account, already cited, that Hardy wrote of this 
hunt years later, it may be noted that in addition to Rufus’ supplies he took 
100 Ibs. of flour, 50 of sugar, 40 of salt pork, go of rice, a peck of beans, 114 
bushels of potatoes, 2 Ibs. of chocolate, and go steel traps made by David Bryant 
of Old Town. 

They crossed Moosehead, went down the Penobscot West Branch, then up 
Caucomogomoc Stream. Thoreau had been at the last mentioned place on July 
26, 1857. They continued on up to Caucomogomoc Lake and, on September 15, 
began work on a home camp there. It was a half-pitch camp of logs, 10 by 14 


feet, with a door but no window, and a fireplace well removed from all outer 
walls. It is pictured on page 731 of Hardy’s account of the hunt. 
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diper I think is all you need unless we take a kettle to try out oil 
in which we shall need if we get any fat bears. I thought of getting 
one at Dover of sheet iern to hold about 8 quarts. But I think you 
will be up. . .. 

Your father’s four-shooting Rifel® I have thought much about 
of late. I cannot buy it, to poor for it this winter but if we can kill 
any moose after the middle of October we can get a good round 
price for the meat at the [lumber] camps and I think should stand 
a better price with that gun than any other. If you come up here 
and could bring it as well as not I should like to fire it a few times. 
I want to get [borrow] 25, or 30 Dollars more money. I do not like 
to ask for such stuf but as my folks very much need it and we can 
pay it back this winter I hope you will try and oblidge me. We 
have something due us but it is out of the question to collect it at 
present. The canoe* you will have need to take as we shall want it 
in going and after we get there. .. . 

Truly yours 
Rufus B Philbrook 


7 > th 5 
Friend Manly Home Camp Dec 11° 1859 


After you left me’ I went down to the lake out on our sable line. 
Got a sable in the last trap. I worked up around the shore of the 
lake and got 2 mink. Got to Smith and Davis Herd [Hurd] Pond 
camp thet night. The next day I went home and found the camp 
quite lonely but I soon made it look some better by the presence 


5 The “four-shooting Rifel” and later the “six-shooter” and “Manlys pistol” 
(the last a two-shooting rifle pistol) were made by Hiram Lewis Leonard (1831- 
1907), who left Bangor in 1871. The six-shooter has been discussed by Hardy, 
Forest and Stream, Lx, 242 (March 28, 1903). Like the others, the rifle pistol 
(which I have handled and photographed) carried two charges of powder and 
balls in the same barrel, one charge being fired before the other. Their manu- 
facturer, the “Lenard” of Philbrook’s later letters, was the “gentlemanly” hunter 
that Thoreau met on the Bangor-Greenville stage on July 23, 1857. He was a 
millwright, gunsmith, daguerreotypist, flutist, trapper, moose hunter, taxi- 
dermist, and one of the very early manufacturers of split bamboo fishing rods. 
A picture of him at his work bench appeared in Scribner’s Monthly, xu, 774 (Oc- 
tober, 1876). 

® Two canoes were needed, partly because of the heavy load on the trip in, 
but also that each might have one during trapping operations before the freeze- 
up. 

7 Hardy left on November g, not wanting to be caught in the woods without 
snowshoes when heavy snows came. Rufus remained for a winter hunt. 
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of a good fire which seems all I have to cheer up my lonely parth 
since you left me. 

Saturday I felt my way past the head of the lake and got one 
mink & a sable. Monday I went out on our long line where I found 
2 sable 1 beaver & a Lynx and very hard traveling. I next went 
back to Loon Lake and stopped untill Saturday night. Went to 
that renowned pond [Bear Pond] that lays to the west of the lake. 
I went from herd pond where we found the old camp when look- 
ing for trout. It layes a little over a mile from the old landing and 
there is a road acrost. I found the pond to be about 110 rods long 
and from 10 to 15 wide, containing a few muskrat houses and had 
a mink track at the inlett. I built a camp at Herd Pond and sat a 
line of sable traps out acrost the said Bear [Pond] where I had the 
good luck to get a mink and a sable and as I saw no track I sprung 
the traps the other side of the pond. We had quite a rain on Satur- 
day night. It took off near all the snow and Monday I went out on 
our southwest line where I got a sable & a fisher. Tuesday we had 
15, inches of snow which made the going rather hard. A week ago 
last Wednesday which was as soon as the ice would admit I went 
acrost to island [Poland] pond,’ across round pond and over to 
shall [Shallow] lake where I got letters and went back. Fished one 
day on dagett [Daggett] pond, caught 35, trout, went up the loging 
road we came down last fall, took the town line and went down 
and got the traps and tent. Went down and sat some traps at a lit- 
tle pond on the northeast quarter of [Township] 6 [Range] 14, 
struck acrost to the foot of the lake [Caucomogomoc] and home 
having been gone 11 days. Last Friday & Saturday I went down to 
the foot of the lake and looked all the traps up to island pond. .. . 
I am going to Smith & Davis tomorrow to carry over your things 
and get what traps I have over there. Be back next day and next 
day shall take my bed and walk for island pond then for Aligash 


8 In commenting on this name in the letter Mrs. Eckstorm noted that, through 
perpetuation of a misprint or error, the “island pond” mentioned by Philbrook 
became the “Poland Pond” of maps. It was labelled the latter as early as 1874 on 
the folding map accompanying a rare little book: John M. Way, Jr., Guide to 
Moosehead Lake, and Northern Maine, with Map (Boston, 1874). I cannot verify 
Mrs. Eckstorm’s comment. Perhaps after Manly Hardy (her father) helped Way 
make his map, the latter erred in using information Hardy gave him. Poland 
Pond, in Townships 14 and 15, Range 7, is so labelled on many maps, but in 
1948 I noted that on the Maine Forest Service map in the Allagash Mountain 
fire lookout tower it was labelled “Pollard Pond.” 
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then for the upper Aligash ponds then take the town line and go 
over to the ponds where we told Franceway® he might have the 
beaver. He did not go there and said it was a good chance, so I am 
in hopes to do great things if the weather will admit. There is some 
game about here but the country is too large. It is no use I can not 
get over it and I am afraid to be caught on these lakes by old Janu- 
ary so I think I can get off there by them small ponds and make me 
a camp and be in it most every night. I shall go to Richardson’s”® 
then to get my letters. No. 6 Range 14. Don’t forget to write. I shall 
keep 10 of your traps tent and paddle I will send out by Richard- 
sons with my chest." I could not buy them over here. I sent my 
Lynx Beaver and Fisher with the other furs... . 

igth I come over here to S§ & D camp yesterday. Hauled your 
things on the little Drag that we found at Curtis** camp. Had quite 
a sweating job as there was more than I could get onto the sled and 
I had to take the Bear skins on my back. Your cooking tools and 
Books I have kept to send out by R{ichardson] with the tent & 


chest as I could not bring them here. . . . 
Yours 


R B Philbrook 


i h 
Dear Friend Brownville Jan 9 1860 


I was out to Mr Richardson’s camp the 31° of Dec and received 
your letter of Nov 19% and was very glad to hear from you and that 
you got home so easy. I expect you have received my letter of Dec 
11‘ before this time. I left our home camp the 14% Dec and went 
over to island Pond with one load. Staid in an old loging camp 
and caught a very bad cold which I have not got clear of science 
[since]. After getting my things to island Pond which took 2 days 
I went out to Richardson’s and looked my traps then back and got 
2 light loads to the head of Aligash [Lake] where I kept my Christ- 
mas Sunday in a small loging camp which was so full of smok that 
I could not see acrost it a good part of the time. . . . I got out to 


® Franceway or Fransway, mentioned in several letters, was old Franceway 
Peneas, a Penobscot Indian who used to hunt in the Caucomogomoc region. 
He had a reputation of being very unreliable to deal with. 

10 Charles Y. Richardson, Old Town lumberman, had his headquarters camp 
at this time in Township 6, Range 14. 

11 Rufus often mentions his chest—one of his dearest possessions. 

12 Probably Eben Curtis, noted timber cruiser and hunter, who died later on 
the Au Sable in Michigan. 
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Brownville the 4%... I brought out a few mink & sable, which they 
say have fallen [in price] of late, and I shall be oblidged to keep 
them a little while to see if they will be higher. The fur that you 
spoke of which H. Clapp” sent to Lenard [Leonard] was the same 
that Mr. Abby [Abbee] gave to him and told him to give it to the 
stage driver, which he gave him. He sold it to Lenard. I have hired 
a man* to go back with me and shall start next Monday for the 
woods. 

.. . Pleas writ the price of fur if you write this week. They have 
been paying 2 Dollars for Mink here at Brownville and they say 
sable are worth 1.50 but that Mink have fallen sience Christmas 
but as I have only 21 Mink & 14 Sable I shall keep them untill I 
find out for Sertain what the price is. . . . 

Truly yours 
Rufus B Philbrook 


i , h 
Friend Manly Brownville Jan 15" 1860 


I receive a letter from you last evening and was glad to learn that 
you thought of going a hunting next fall as I have been inquireing 
after good hunting ground since you left and I think I have found 
one, but begun to be afraide of falling short of funs [funds] to get 
there in good shape even next fall alone. You of course know by 
this time where I mean. You have heard enough about Newfound- 
land to know that I should not give up the idea of hunting on that 
island in a short 2 months. 

Since I wrote you I have moved to the vilage*® and shall be 
oblidge to go away tomorrow and leave mother keeping house 
alone as my sister has not yet got back [from Portland]. I cannot 
help thinking that it would be much more pleasant to be living 
here than to be runing around in the woods, but I must deprive 
myself of the priverliges of siverlized life a few years longer. . . . I 
sold an Otter Friday for 5 Dollars and 4 poorish Sable for 8 shil- 
lings apiece. It is just what I was offered. The same man who by 

18 Henry Clapp of Brownville, trapper and bear hunter, whose “Notes of a 


Fur Hunter” were published by “J. E. M.” in American Naturalist, 1, 652-666 
(February, 1868). 


14 This was Thomas Waldo Billings of Brownville, Philbrook’s hunting part- 
ner for several years and, later, a well-known Maine guide. 

15 Several years earlier the Philbrook family had moved some miles nearer 
to Brownville than their shanty; now they have moved into the village proper. 
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the way is no fool and bought to make money on paid 5, Dollars for 
a Fisher which was no better than the everidge of ours. Mink has 
gone quick here for 3 Dollars apice since you have had them in 
your possession but what fur has been worth in Bangor or Boston 
you of course know better than I. . . . I have fell away 7 pounds 
since I went into the woods last fall. 
Truly yours 
Rufus B Philbrook 


Friend Manly Richardson's Camp Feb 28* 1860 


I received yours of the 10% today. Was right glad to hear from 
you and that you had gut red of the furs so well and that you are 
also having your part of the snow. ... We have now been up here 
about six weeks and goi only 10 Sable 6 Mink g Lynx 1 Fisher 1 
Otter 1 Cariboo" and 4 Moose. The story is that it has been to cold 
for game to run about. We have been looking a good deal for Bea- 
ver and had no bate and made but very few traps so I am not so 
much surprised that we have don so little. 

We got our first Moose a week ago today and since that time we 
have had a rain which would have made a good crust but for the 
wind which dryed the snow so that it is hardly good snowshoeing 
now though we run a moose down yesterday and it was no fool of 
a race. She run we thought g or 10 miles. We have 2 to 2} feet of 
snow up here. There has not been enough to cover a sable trap for 
24 months. We have [been] two miles below the foot of Jim—— 
the big lake [Chemquassabamticook] then east 5 or 6 miles in search 
of Beaver. Followed town line West from the uper Aligash ponds 
to the ponds that I was so anxious to get to last fall. I found a fam- 
ily of Beaver about 3 miles below the most northerly pond but have 
not had the good lock to get any of them yet. It is all we have found. 

16 The caribou were absent (or nearly so) from Maine for periods of years; a 
few had returned about 1859 or 1860. To get one was an unusual event and 
Rufus, as shown in later letters, did not want to sell the skin. In the Journal 


of Mammalogy, x1x, 37-43 (February, 1938), I have given some data on the de- 
cline of this species in Maine. 

17 The lake was called, in lumberman’s Indian, Jimsebemcook; another 
form, still in use, is Chebemsecook. The first is more correct than the Chem- 
quassabamticook of maps, for K’chi-nequasabem-ticook (variably written), the 
“principal lake stream” and thus the name of the outlet and not the lake. See 
Hubbard's Woods and Lakes of Maine, 2nd ed., 196 (1884). Of late, some per- 
sons call it Ross Lake! 
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The place looked so destitute of game the first time we was out that 
we concluded to call it desolation** [Desolation Pond in Township 
8, Range 16] [remainder of sentence missing]. Mr. Willard*® went to 
the mouth of Aligash [Stream] on Chamberlain [Lake] and run a 
line [of traps] almost directly towards us. . . . 

... Fond as I should be to stay at home I cannot give up the idea 
of having another winter hunt. Write often. J [?] should like to 
know how Mr Lenard’s health [is]. I shall be here every 2 or 3 
weeks. Will write you again when I come out, yours 


Rufus B Philbrook 


Friend Manly Richardson’s Camp March 22/60 


I came out here day before yesterday. I have been to Chesuncook 
and back again sience I went down to see Mr Smith and get Tiger 
[Rufus’ dog]. Mr S had paid away his last money the day before I 
got down and Tige had gone to the foot of the lake to Mr Curtis 
Camp and the traveling was so bad on the lake that I came back as 
well of as I went down. . . . I shall fall short of our stent in March 
I am afraid, which was 100 Dollars worth and now the month is 
far gone and we have got but 60 Dollars worth since Feb. 

I should very much like to see you up here but I cannot learn as 
there has been any moose kill except the 6 we caught and any furs 
but ours and Mr Willards. He had 20 sable 6 Mink and 2 lynx 
when I heard from him a week ago. He has sprung his first built 
traps and gone off towards Eagle Lake. Says the game has all gone 
off somewheres. Is going to try and beat us and probably will as he 
is an older hunter and we are nothing but boys and we can do noth- 
ing now, [snow] so soft, and the time goes away so fast that we shall 
have all we can do to keep Sundays. If it was not for my Journal I 
should think we had 2 a week sometimes, but I can be quite rec- 
onciled to that as I long for the time to come when I can get out of 


18 Philbrook and Billings may well have named Desolation Pond. This pond, 
unlabelled like so many others, is shown in its proper place on John Way’s 
1874 map mentioned previously in footnote 8. “Desolation Pond” may have ap- 
peared in print first in the first (1879) edition of Lucius Hubbard’s Map of 
Northern Maine. Specially adapted to the Uses of Lumbermen and Sportsmen. 
Hubbard was familiar with Way’s map and with many of the same sources (in- 
cluding Hardy) from which Way had secured information. 

19 Abiel P. Willard, much older than Rufus, a hunter of great reputation 
though a poor woodsman. Shortly after the Civil War he was murdered on 
Allagash waters, for the furs he had, by a character known as Dirty Donald. 
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these lonely woods and once more see the faces of my friends and 
ketch a glimps of sivilized Sosiety. . .. As for the Sable Jays*® I shall 
be very glad to give them your love if I could get them all together. 
We generally find 2 to 6 sitting by our Sable traps waiteing poor 
pacient Creatures for us to bring them a small peice of meat and 
even condescend to pick it off the spindle as soon as we are gone. 
... I had a long talk with Mr Morse yesterday coming up from 
the lake about Newfound{land] so I have our plans all made about 
going to that beautifull Island that paridice of Mink and Otter 
that land of Wolves and Bears. If you think of hunting next fall I 
think you and I can go there and get any amount of furs and not 


half try. Write soon. 
yours 


Rufus B Philbrook 


, ; orm 
Friend Manly Richardson’s Camp April 15" 1860 


I received yours of Dec 7“ today. Where it has stoped all this 
cold winter I cannot imaging, but as we have got it in company 
with one from Sarah of about the same date and one from mother 
of March 7* I cannot help feeling thankfull that I have received 
them at last. ... As for the Beavers I should have been glad to have 
sent you but all though I spent much time in search of them I have 
not been able to find but one famely of only 2 which I did not get 
untill the 29" of March. It is all we know of. We had a warm spell 
in March which injured us very much as it made very bad traveling 
jest in the time when we wanted to kill some Moose & make some 
Sable traps but of late we are haveing a young winter and good 
traveling but the snow is very shoal, say from 8 to go inches, and it 
is so late that we do not want to make any more sable traps and the 
Fisher will not take bate. They seem to be plenty but though we 
have kept 18 or 20 steel traps bated and any amount of wooden 
ones** we have not gut but 2.... 

Mr. A. P. Willard is to the east of us but so far off that we have 
not seen him for 6 weeks. There is a crew of St Francis Indians 


20 He meant the Canada Gray Jay, which ate bait put on spindles of sable 
(and other) traps. Mrs. Eckstorm, Bird-Lore, tv, 109-114 (August, 1902), has dis- 
cussed the animosity trappers showed toward the bird. It will eat, or carry off 
and conceal, flesh of any sort, soap, candles, and a variety of other items. Trap- 
pers killed them to prevent bait-robbing, then used the dead jays for lynx bait. 

21 Both deadfalls and steel traps were used, but steel ones were much pre- 
ferred even then for fisher. 
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about Eagle Lake & the head of the Aroostook. We have seen but 
one of them that could talk English. He said they had g in his crew. 
Had killed 13 Moose and he should not run another this spring, 
the snow was so shoal.*? 

I sent your tent & paddle some time ago at the same time I sent 
a Box to Mother containing a Caribou skin, your bottle of oil, and 
a few trout. The Box I expect was sent from the Iern Works to 
you as Mother has not seen it. It was probably left at Mr Rams- 
dells.** I wish you would see if it is there and if you find it open it 
and take out your oil, and through the trout away as they must 
have spoiled and keep the Caribou for me. I would not take 5 Dol- 
ars for it. The box was marked on the Cover with a pencel J 
Philbrook Brownville. Enquire at the Frankling house** if you do 
not find it at Mr R's... . as yet we have gut but 2 Beaver 2 Fisher 
15, Lynx 17 Mink 14 Moose 1 Caribou 3 Otter 55, Sable** since we 
came up in Jan. Give my love to all inquireing friends. 

Truly yours Rufus B Philbrook 


Write me when you receive this. The [river] Drivers will be in 
about the 1*t of May. Better send via Greenville. I'll write again 
when I have a chance. 


[A brief letter of May 15 is omitted here.] 


i h 
Friend Manly Brownville June 16/60 


I reached home last Saturday about noon and was glad to be out 
of the woods** and find Mother and Sarah here that I hardly knew 


22 Indians and whites, on snowshoes, hunted moose when deep snows ham- 
pered the movements of the animals. Early thaws had ended this type of hunt- 
ing for the season. 


23 Charles V. Ramsdell, a gunsmith of Bangor, whose shop was headquarters 
for many hunters. Later it was known as Ramsdell and Neal's. 


24 The Franklin House, a tavern on the site of the present Abbot Square 
Parking Place in Bangor. It was the point for starting the up-river stages and 
was close to the station of the old Veazie Railroad whose terminus was near 
Curve Street. 

25 This was a good catch—impossible to equal today. They might have done 
better on beaver and fisher. At present, one might get more beaver (if the town- 
ships were open for trapping this species); the fisher is scarce; the lynx, nearly 
exterminated, is replaced by the bobcat; mink are present in varying numbers; 
moose, protected legally, are few; caribou are absent; there are a few otters; the 
protected marten (sable) is rare. 

26 Except for a short break in January, Rufus had been in the woods since 
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what to do, so I have past one week in what folks call civilized so- 
ciety [he changed both words after first writing an “‘s” for a “c’’}— 
and begin to think that if you had stayed in the woods till this time 
you would care very little about going a hunting soon again, as I 
cannot think of returning with any degree of pleasure now but may 
be very anxious to get back by fall. 

Mr. A. P. Willard got out about 2 weeks before me. He sold his 
furs for 97 dollars. He saw Farrar & Staples jest before they came 
out. Said they went over to the head of the Aroostook [River]. 

I sold my furs as I could not bear the thoughts of going to the 
City with so small a lot. . . . 1 think I shall be down [to Brewer] the 
last of the month. Would feel disapointed not to find you to home. 
If you are going away pleas write me as I could come down so as to 
see you then could tell you more in a’: hour about our hunting 


than I can write in a week. 
yours 


Rufus B Philbrook 


Friend Manly Chesuncook Sept 30 1860 


I left home last Monday and have got here with our things and 
been down to Cariboo [Caribou Lake] and got the canoe we left 
last spring. We dun all of that last week and got here at dark last 
night. We had about a foot more of water to come down the West 
Branch than we did last fall so we got through from the cary 
[Northeast Carry] here in one day. . . . 

There has been a meeting at the Folsom’s this afternoon. The 
discorse was by a Mr Merrill and mostly to the Children but I of 
corse went and enjoyed it very much. I was at a meeting last Sun- 
day in Brownville but the thought that I was so soon to be off in 
the woods choacked me so that I could not enjoy the meeting but 
now we have got started I think it is quite a treat to go to meeting. 
There was 27 or 28 live folks at meeting today besides an Indian a 
white man and quite a number of others who did not attend. The 
minister was up the Caucmagomoc and killed a moose thursday 
night below the horse race [Horse Race Rapids on Caucomogomoc 
Stream]. 

There is no moose hides about the lake [Chesuncook]. Charles 
the first week of September, 1859, or nearly ten months. The Staples mentioned 


in this letter was William H. Staples of Patten, a hunting companion of Hardy's. 
Four letters written after this one are omitted here. 
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Newell came in and bought them and carried them off to Canada 
and did not get enough to pay the price and expence. 

The things your Father sent me got through in good shape. . . . 
One of the trap springs he sent me was cracked 4 way off and I 
rapped it with your Powder Flask and sent it to the Frankling 
House. Pleas call and get it. I like my new gun very much and 
would not swap it for the 4 shooter for 40 Dollars. The canoe I have 
not yet got tite [tight, so it would not leak]. 

Mr Farrar is hunting with A P Willard. The Partner of each 
left so they joined drives and have killed 1 Bear and a few Moose. 
Old Fransway has gone up the Caucmagamot [Caucomogomoc] 
with his wife and famely. Write me and direct to Chesuncook. 
There will be teams up near where we are going to hunt if the 
[timber] explorers are any signs. I think now of going to Aligash 
Lake. It will take near all the week to get settled. Shall leave one 
canoe in the Siss** and set bear traps above there. 

Yours 
Rufus B Philbrook 


P S there is no Rum* about the lake [Chesuncook] and I brought 
a pint of spirits of terbertine so we can make our own and think it 
will be the best way. 


Mr Jfonathan] T Hardy Brownville Dec 21* 1860 
Sir 
I have packed up a few skins to be left at the Frankling 
House to morrow which I wish you would get and allow the amount 
on the note and the small bill which I left for my sister to send you 
but she forgot the amount before she got the money. . . .”° 


27 “The Siss” or “Ciss Stream” of maps is the abbreviated form of Cauco- 
mogomocsis, or “little Caucomogomoc,” the principal inlet of the lake of that 
name, as distinguished from Caucomogomoc Stream which is the outlet. 

28 Rufus and Manly were teetotalers. About a year earlier, Manly had 
stopped at a woods shanty where some men had been teasing the proprietor 
about trying to stretch his liquor supply by adding turpentine. 


29 A notation on the back of the letter undoubtedly was the offer Jonathan 


Hardy made for the fur. It reads: 7 Sable 1.25 8.75 
1 Mink 1.75 1.75 
jee 1.25 1.25 
1 Otter 4-75 4-75 
1 Lynx 1.25 1.25 
1 Fisher 3.00 3-00 


$21.00 
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If Manly has not gone into the woods I should like to have him 
come up and go with me the last of next week. I expect to travel 


most of the way. Yours truly 


Rufus B Philbrook 


i th 
Mr. J. T. Hardy Brownville Dec 27" 1860 


Sir 

[Only the conclusion of this long newsy letter is here quoted. } 

We now have on hand 18 sable 12 mink 2 Otter 2 Fisher and a 
Lusevee [lynx] but I think it best to keep it for a price*® to be es- 
tablished either higher or lower which I think will be by the 4" 
or 5 of March. 

I shall start for the woods tomorrow if fair. 

The Carriboo skin we should like to have sent. The stage driver 
will get it at the Frankling House. 

My Rifle has done well for me this fall. I think it is the best gun 


in the State. Yours truly 


Rufus B Philbrook 


i th 
Friend Manly Aligash Jan 24‘ 1861 


I received your letter Dec when I came in from home. . . . There 
appears to be more moose than there is Fisher or Sable. . . . We 
run a moose today but give him up when most caught because I was 
tired and so we came back to camp. The traveling is hard. You spok 
of our fall hunt in your letter. We caught 39 Sable 19 Mink 8 Otter 
4 Fisher, 3 Linx 8 Beaver 3 Moose and about 50 Muskrats. When 
I went out Waldo gut 1 Otter 1 Fisher & 2 Mink while I was out. 
We have got 3 Mink 3 Moose 2 Beaver and 1 Carriboo since I got 
back. I had to let some furs go when I sent that little lot to your Fa- 
ther and thought I would keep the rest for things to settle and a 
price to be established on furs, but as things appeared so glomy in 
the South I sold the rest I had not [sold] before I left home for about 
what your Father paid. . . . 

Four days later. 

We hav about 10 inches of snow night before last and have been 

80 At prices comparable to those paid for the previous lot of furs, this one 


would have brought about $80—that is, for two men working hard for nearly 
four months, about $40 each. Prices were better later, as the next letter shows. 
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trying to jam it down in its place for 2 days, coming acrost here to 
Richardsons Camp yesterday and today we have been up north of 
Shallow Lake and got an Otter and back again. . . . I expect to be 
out [of] here and to go to Chesuncook about the middle of next 
month and will [find out] what I can about Moose hides and write 
you and if you come up here before that time you will find our 
habitation by taking Mr Richardsons loging road on the east side 
of the Siss. It leads up near the road that you and I crost on the 
town line and leads down to Daggett Pond where you will go acrost 
to the north side the right of an island. You will see a bush on the 
pond where you will find an old road which we follow up about 
14 miles and then a crooked line leads acrost to a pond on elis 
[Ellis] brook which we leave about opposite of where we came on 
and where I will place a bush } of a mile to Aligash Lake. Then 
start about north west and come about 4 miles will bring you to 
the inlett at the north west corner by some ledges, from 100 to 150 
rods up the stream and our camp is ten rods off on the north side 
where if we should not happen to be at home you will find all the 
comforts and luxures of cicvilized and savaged life.** Our camp is 
about 12 miles from here and our track through the woods will be 


seen all spring I think. .. . truly your 


Rufus B Philbrook 


rd 
Friend Manly Chesuncook Feb 23"4/61 


I have got to the great City of Chesuncook* again. Business is 
not very good there today. A few are makeing money playing 
Cards but as I do not see how one can make without anothers loos- 
ing I do not Recommend it for a liveing. They had a funeral here 
yesterday afternoon. Mr Frank Black cut his throat from ear to 


81 Hardy had not been over most of this terrain, but by following these de- 
tailed directions he found the little camp on the inlet of Allagash Lake. He 
has told the story in “A Maine Woods Walk in Sixty-One,” Forest and Stream, 
LX, 223-224, 242-243, 263-264 (March 21-April 4, 1903). At the time of the trip 
the chief topic of conversation at woods shanties was war between the states. 
Hardy walked out of the woods and arrived back in Bangor on April 10, 1861, 
to get the full impact of the beginning of the Civil War. 

82 Chesuncook has had its ups and downs. In the telling and retelling, stories 
of the shootings, suicides, and drownings there have attained exaggerated pro- 
portions. Until recently, so it is said in some quarters, nobody died a natural 
death in 'Suncook. It does not deserve such a reputation. Less than a half dozen 
families live there now. 
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ear and did not live a moment. He leaves a Wife and 1 Child and 
all the rest of mankind to lament his lose. One of Mr [Ansel] 
Smith’s little boys said he did not see what in Hell he did it for and 
no one can give a better reason than said Boy. . . . There is no 
moose hides about here now. They have sold what few they had 
for 3 and 3.50 apiece. I do not think there will be a great many 
Killed between here and Brownville. . . . 1 now intend to go among 
the teams that haul in among the seven islands [in Township 13, 
Range 15]. If I find any chance to buy furs that way I will write 
you. Pleas write me as soon and direct to Richardsons Camp [Town- 


ship] no 6, [Range] 14. Truly yours 


Rufus B Philbrook** 


Mr. J. T. Hardy* Brownville Aug 22™4 1861 
Sir 
I send you five [moose] hides** in the morning. We have but 
2 or 3 heavyer. We have a few more of about the same heft and 
the rest are lighter. I think we ought to keep the rest of them as 
we can sell the most of them here in moccasins and mittens if we 


can get them tand [tanned]. . . . Yours truly 


Rufus B Philbrook 


Mr J. T. Hardy Wakefield [New Brunswick] Oct 7 186: 


Sir 

We arrived here in season to get some knowledge of the coun- 
tery by inquireing a good deal and traveling a little and cros[sed] 
the St Johns the 19th of Sept with our traps and iugage 10 miles 
above Woodstock. They told us at the ferry that a party of Men 
had just gone down in a Boat and Birch Canoe with American 
flags flying. We thought it must be Manly and companions return- 
ing home and was very sorry for bening a few moments too late to 


88 In a letter from Allagash Lake dated April 1, 1861, not quoted here, Rufus 
reported that hunting had been poor, that Indians from St. Francis in Canada 
were killing moose for the hides (saving no meat), and that he was saving some 
beaver heads so that Manly could get the skulls from them. 

%4In the summer of 1861 Rufus was in touch with Manly chiefly through 
business letters to Manly’s father Jonathan. 

35 The five hides weighed 60 pounds and, at 20 cents per pound, came to 
$12 which was sent in a letter. Rufus wrote on August goth and again on Sep- 
tember 11, in the latter telling of plans to hunt in New Brunswick. 
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see them.** [Two long paragraphs and two later letters are omit- 
ted here.] 
Friend Manly Tobique Feb 15, 1862 

I have at length got up on the Tobique. Yes we got here a week 
ago last Wednesday to camp a mile below the mouth of 2 brooks 
15 or 16 miles below the forks. Waldo took a few traps and went 
down to Gulquack which is 8 miles below on the other side. I 
have not seen him since but he says he has a good chance [to trap]. 
He killed a Moose near a loging camp which will buy his eatables 
down there. He has found Beaver there and I expect to hear grate 
things from him by & by. . . . Found no Beaver although there is 
some there [here]. We killed a Carriboo & caught a Fisher. I thing 
we have the best chance for Fisher & sable I was ever in & Carriboo 
everywhere & some moose. We shall do wonders soon I expect. The 
snow is about 3 feet deep and about 4 deacent traveling for the 
time of a year. 

There is little lumbering don in the woods here though there 
is enough to make a very good road on the river. The Maine [main] 
business in the Province is hauling soldiers through to Canada 
which imploys all the teams that want to work and the tarvans 
are full every night and such good times you never did see as folks 
antisipate if there is no war with England which we bluenoses do 
not want to see. I believe I shall not write any more. I could say 
nothing but what you already know about the countery [Manly 
had hunted there in 1858] and if I tell you how bad I felt when I 
found myself up here in the woods away from everything worth 


living for... . Truly yours 


R B Philbrook** 


86 Rufus was correct that he had missed Manly on the St. John. Manly had 
been employed on the Maine Scientific Survey party, which went down the St. 
John as far as Woodstock on its return from exploratory work. The Survey’s 
findings were reported in the Sixth Annual Report of the Maine Board of Ag- 
riculture, 93-458 (Augusta, 1861). Manly and Lewey Ketchum, flying a small 
silk flag from their birch canoe, were in the lead when the party went down 
river. At this point in the Civil War, the Canadians were strongly pro-Southern 
and Hardy noted in his journal: “We were often hailed to take down our flag.” 


87 A postscript to the above letter is omitted here. A letter of March 4 is miss- 
ing. On July 3 Rufus wrote from Brownville that he had been home from To- 
bique a week and that he and Waldo had had a poor spring hunt: 25, beavers, 
16 mink, 11 bears, 10 lynxes, g fishers, and g sables. This was a fairly good catch 
but, as usual, not up to Rufus’ expectations. 
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rille S$ h 
Friend Manly Brownville Sept 15% 1862 


I am anxious to know if you have been drafted or how you es- 
caped or you was sent back for if you have been drafted.** As for 
this town they only wanted 4 the last call and last Monday we had 
a meeting voted to pay the volunteers 100 Dollars apiece and they 
come up and enlisted 2 in the 6" [? regiment] & 2 for g months and 
I have not joined the army yet and under surcumstances think I 
shall not as Mothers health is very poor. We did not expect her to 
live 10 days ago but she is much better now and if she continues 
to gaine I think some of going in the woods a short time and shall 
want a Canoe if I do. . .. Write me if anyone has gone up on our 
old hunting ground or if it was hunted last winter if you know of. 
I wish you would inquire of Mr Hayloak [Holyoke] the price of 
juniper knees** and what the prospect is this winter and what 8 
inch knees bring now, and oblidge your friend 

Rufus B Philbrook 


[A letter of February 13, 1863, is omitted.] 


i th 
Friend Manly Brownville Aug 10% 1863 


I received yor letter stateing that you had got the Moose hides 
all right which I was glad to learn as the team did not start as soon 
by a day as I expected when I sent my letter. I feard it might bother 
you. I was very sorry for Mr Merrill and hope [he will] be more 
carefull. 

You spoke of going up north down southeast up northeast and 
down south and up and down those beautiful rivers that drane that 
miserable game forsaken countery called New Brunswick. . . . You 
spock of making inquireing about Cascamajaw* & Newfoundland 
for me. I do not expect you will have a chance to get much infor- 
mation about those places but if you do see any one acquanted up 
the Cascamajaw I would like to know [how] much of a job it will be 


88 Regarding war service, a certificate of exemption dated August 25, 1863, 
records that Manly was unfit for military duty because he had “chronic pleu- 
ritis.” Rufus was not drafted because he had an injured foot. 

89 The knees were pieces of wood cut from the natural curve where the 
trunk joined the largest root, which were used for bracing ship timbers. By 
“juniper” Rufus meant larch (also called hackmatack). 

4° Rufus’ geography apparently is confused. His Cascamajaw is not in any 


atlas at hand. He seems to have thought that the Shickshock Mountains were in 
Newfoundland. 
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to [get to} the lake with 4 ton of traps & 6 Ibs [he meant bbls.] of 
flour & a cask of sugar and whether the lake is all filled with musk- 
rats houses or if there is onely a few thousands round the shore and 
how far I can go up the sandy stream that comes in at the head, 
after carrying over the jame that has the big Beaver house on it, 
if there is any pond on the said stream, if it comes from the Shook- 
shock maountains, or whether there is another stream runing be- 
tween the lake & mountanes that comes in at the salmon branch. 
Find out if you can who hunts up there, how they get there, if the 
stream freezes in winter to be saft to travel on, if the sable are thick 
onely on the mountains or come down to the lake, if the otter are 
very thick & what becomes of the carriboo in the summer as I 
think they stay on the mountains onely in the winter. I would like 
to know if we can always fine Craneberys on the ledges just below 
the lake, if the Ducks ever find this solitary lake, and what the pros- 
pect is for geting a few fat Bears there next year. . . . 

As for Newfoundland that land of Carriboo & Wolves that pari- 
dice of Partridges where the streams are filled with salmon and the 
high lands covered with Bears, where the rivers swa[r]m with seal 
& Otter, and the shores are cleared of trees by the Beaver. I would 
like to know a great deal about that Island so rich in fur but we 
can form so imperfect an idea of it by what we hear that I feel more 
than half inclined to go and see the place if I ever get able. .. . 

Yours truly 
Rufus B Philbrook* 


i h 
Friend Manly [Minnesota] Oct 25" 1863 


My Old Chest we had up in the woods with us is now in Min- 
nesota. I sent the trusty old fellow to Bangor so widely packed with 
traps that it weighed 240 Ibs and those 7 [bear traps] I wrote your 
father about was among them. I dreaded to overhaul to get them 
out and for that reason more than anything else insisted on keep- 
ing them. So I paid freight on the Chest to St. Anthony [Minnesota] 
where I stoped a few days to see my old acquaintances and then got 
my old chest on a team and 2 days more got to Princeton, a small 
town at the forks of Rum River. . . . 


41 He added a postscript about plans for blueberrying. After this long letter 
with its detailed questions about Canada east and Newfoundland, one would 
expect that Rufus would write next from the Gaspé or his dream island—New- 
foundland. Hardly two months later he writes from Minnesota! 
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I had often been told how plenty of game was here, that the 
chepaway Indians would not hurt any one and when I found that 
I could not get to Newfoundland this fall I come off here, but on 
my way I learnt that the place to hunt was up the Mississippi or 
up the Minnesota or up the sack [Sauk] River. Either one abound- 
ed with furs at the head, but the hostill soux indians made it im- 
possible to hunt there without being killed every few days. But 
when I left home this was just as good a place to hunt as any but 
when I got to the last town, Princeton, I learned that there was 50 
Indians camped there and got their liveing by hunting. There was 
4 company of soldiers to keep down any indian out brake though 
there was no danger feared. . . . [The letter continues at length 
about the country and game conditions, his regrets at having gone 
to Minnesota, and near the end he stated: “Now when you get 
ready to go to Newfoundland I want you to let me know so I can 
either go with you or write to you. That is the place to hunt I be- 
lieve now.”’] 


aes . 
Friend Manly Minnisota Feb 15" 1864 


[Only part of this long letter is quoted here.] 

I was glad to hear that W™ Staples was meried. Of the 3 hapy 
and free that draged their Canoes down the [Penobscot] West 
Branch once there seames to be but one left. It makes me some- 
times feel lonely to hear of so meny of my old friends, one after 
another passing away into the married state frome which none re- 
turns, yet I can not say that I wish them back. 

Pleas give my love to your Father and Mother. How often I 
thought of you as well as meny others, comfortably seated around 
your comfortable fires in Maine when I have been laying beside 
a little fire off in the woods with the blew sky over head and a few 
boughs to lay on, for I have camped out here without camps [more] 
than I ever did before. There is nothing to cover a camp with but 
pine which is poor rift and too much work to get, and have some- 
times thought that I did not get paid for liveing so miserable a life. 

truly yours 
Rufus B Philbrook* 
42 On January 14, 1865, he wrote to Manly about his trapping efforts, which 


yielded small returns, and stated that he would have been rich by then if he 
had gone instead to Newfoundland! 
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Loging camp [in Minnesota] March 25/65 
Friend Manly 
[A long letter of which only part is quoted. ] 

Grate chance to work out here as wages are good and business 
will be very lively this spring and summer. If we have a little rain 
crops will be good. And not a bad chance to get married here. If 
one only knew who he wanted as there seams no scarceity of fair 
and lovely here. They even run wild in the woods, of a corser qual- 
ity, and not so very wild eather. With all those nice chances I do 
not know what is best to do and, as old Fowler says [an allusion to 
Fowler’s Love and Parentage}, the best thing a man can do when 
he did not know’ what to do was to keep still and do nothing and 
I gess I will tak » up with his advice after I get off the drive... . 

Pleas remember me to all enquireing friends. I sometimes thing 
of what was said of England and that I could aply it to Maine with 
a grate deal of truth. Maine with all thy faults I love thee still, only 
I should want to strick out the word faults and put in Mountains 
or Rivers or Girls or some word. Perhaps my friends would do in- 


stead of there faults... . 
Yours 


Rufus B Philbrook** 


N itv oi h 
Friend Manly [No locality given] Feb 17% 1878 


I did get that letter of yours that you wrote a year ago and the 
Scribner [Scribner's Monthly, issue of October, 1876] with [a pic- 
ture of] Lenard standing at the bench or Table at work on his Fish- 
ing Rods and your picture with your g little Girls which I am very 
pleased with and never look at without thinking of the time you 
and I were hunting togeather, or feeling sad that your Boy could 
not have lived to be one of the picture. [The rest of this long let- 


43 Rufus added a postscript, asking about the price of traps in Maine and 
expressing a longing for the Allagash region. 

It is not known when the Philbrook family followed Rufus—certainly they 
did not go with him in the autumn of 1863, when the “fall fret” came over him 
and he went suddenly to Minnesota. The others may have gone in 1864 as he 
wrote early in 1865, that Sarah was out there teaching school. Letters of October 
12, 1865, and February 15, 1866, are omitted as of little interest. On August 11 
in the latter year he wrote at great length, mentioning again his dream of New- 
foundland but concluding that he would be happiest “among those old hills in 
Maine” near Manly. After that, nearly 12 years passed befove the next avail- 
able letter was written, containing news about himself and his farming, but no 
trapping was mentioned. Only a little of it is quoted in the present article. 
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ter is omitted. He wrote again on October 19, 1878, mostly about 
personal matters; it ended: “From your Old Friend, Rufus B Phil- 
brook.” Over nine years later he wrote the last letter, which is 
quoted entire.] 
Friend Manly Minneapolis Jan go" 1887 

I received your letter. It got here all right though I have my let- 
ters directed to 401 Central Ave. I was glad to hear from you and 
was reminded of the days long since gone by when we carried our 
Beds & Baggage and slept so nicely on a bed of boughs. There has 
been some changes and you and I are among those that can look 
back and see some of them. I see by your letterfhead] that you are 
at your old trade trading furs & hides and you will see by mine that 
I have gone to farming. I did not sell my traps or guns but have 
them, except what traps I lost thinking that I might sell out and 
want to go hunting but the country is settling so fast and fur so 
low and I supose I have been growing old all these years that I be- 
gin to think it doubtful if I hunt any more. I have or think I have 
very little time to spend off the farm as we have horses, Cows, sheep, 
hogs & hens. I do not know as I ever wrote you that I was married. 
My wife died two years ago last Oct leaveing me with a Girl 5 years 
old and a Boy 2 months old so with hired help we have quite a lit- 
tle family. Mother died May 28. Sister Sarah had gone to Cal, got 
Married, and then to Arizona. They [she and her husband] both 
teach school. I will be glad to hear from you agane soon. Our win- 
ter so far has been cold and some 2 feet of snow which is more than 


usual here. : 
from your friend 


R B Philbrook 
[This was the last letter found in the packet.] 




















LOUISA M. ALCOTT: AN APPRAISAL 


MADELEINE B. STERN 


N 1868, when, at the request of Thomas Niles of Roberts 

Brothers, Louisa Alcott sat down to write a household story 
for girls, the domestic novel, as evolved by Susan Warner, 
Maria Cummins, Ann Stephens, and Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, consisted of commonplace episodes worked into a trite 
plot involving pious and insipid characters. Bronson Alcott’s 
opinion of juvenile literature, recorded in his diary for 1839, 
had, in the generation that followed, been given no reason for 
alteration. In 1868 it was still true that the “literature of child- 
hood” had not been written. A youngster eager for picture 
books must content himself with Missionary Stories or The Ho- 
ly Land, while a child thumbing expectantly through the pages 
of the Juvenile Library would find nothing more satisfying 
than Paper Preachers or Always Do Right. If such extraordi- 
narily moral tales as The Wide, Wide World, the Rollo books, 
the Lucy books, and the first of the Elsie books became unbear- 
able, there was compensation for a youthful reader only in 
grave-and-horror stories, Hawthorne’s legendary tales, or “Pe- 
ter Parley’s” edifying descriptions of natural wonders.* 

The times were ripe for Louisa Alcott, and she was well 
equipped to fill the gap in domestic literature. During a peri- 
od of twenty years, she had attempted one form of writing af- 
ter another,* from the melodramatic Comic Tragedies con- 

1 Bronson Alcott’s Journal for January 5, 1839, from the Extracts in the San- 
born Papers, Houghton Library. 


2 An interesting account of the literature available appears in Caroline M. 
Hewins, A Mid-Century Child and Her Books (New York, 1926). See also Mil- 
dred Adams, “When the Little Angels Revolted,” The New York Times Maga- 
zine (March 6, 1938); Florence V. Barry, A Century of Children’s Books (Lon- 
don, 1922), 177; Alexander Cowie, “The Vogue of the Domestic Novel 1850- 
1870,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, x1, 417-419 (October, 1942); Philip James, 
Children’s Books of Yesterday (London and New York, 1933); Anne Carroll 
Moore, Children’s Books of Yesterday (New York, 1933). 

See Madeleine B. Stern, ““The Witch’s Cauldron to the Family Hearth. 
Louisa M. Alcott’s Literary Development, 1848-1868,” More Books The Bulle- 
tin of the Boston Public Library, xvim, 363-380 (October, 1943). 
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cocted for performance in the Concord barn in 1848 to the 
fairy Flower Fables (1855) she had unfolded for the delight of 
Ellen Emerson. In the Saturday Evening Gazette, her early 
tales of cloying sweetness and cloudless light had appeared, 
and in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper and The Flag of 
Our Union she had found an eager market for her sensational 
stories. Combining the plot ofthe thriller with the timely theme 
of abolition, she had reached the readers of The Atlantic 
Monthly and The Commonwealth, and at length she had tak- 
en the important step of eliminating melodrama and depict- 
ing simple scenes of the Rebellion in her Hospital Sketches 
(1863). Once having discovered the salability of truthful war 
stories, Louisa Alcott had returned to Concord ready to use 
the techniques of realism in portrayals of her neighbors and 
her sisters. Her travels abroad increased her ability for jour- 
nalistic reporting, and by the time that Thomas Niles asked 
her for a girls’ story, she was ready to write the “tale embody- 
ing the simple facts and persons and scenery of the family’’* 
for which her father had long ago felt the need. 

Bronson Alcott’s realization that a tale, domestic in nature, 
would fill the gap in the literature of childhood, had been as- 
tute. It was by combining the incidents of a household story 
with a technique appealing to juvenile readers that Louisa Al- 
cott created in Little Women (1868) a pioneer work not only 
in the literature of childhood but in the history of the domes- 
tic novel. Her muse was, first and foremost, domestic. She un- 
latched the door to one house, and her readers speedily dis- 
covered that it was their own house that they entered. She 
unroofed every dwelling in the land by unroofing the home 
of the four March girls. Little Women is great because it is a 
book on the American home, and hence universal in its ap- 
peal. As long as human beings delight in “the blessings that 
alone can make life happy,”* as long as they believe, with Jo 

4 Bronson Alcott’s Journal for January 5, 1839, Extract in Sanborn Papers, 
Houghton Library. 

5 See Cyrus A. Bartol, Amos Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1888), 31. 


6 This and subsequent quotations from Little Women are made from the 
edition published in 1920 by Little, Brown, and Company. 
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March, that “families are the most beautiful things in all the 
world,” the book will be treasured. It is a domestic drama, in- 
deed, and Louisa Alcott knew, as her representative did, that 
when she wrote of her own home “something got into that 
story that went straight to the hearts of those who read it.” 
Like Jo, the author had “found her style at last.” The jolly 
larks, the plays and tableaux, the sleigh rides and skating frol- 
ics are enjoyed not by an isolated heroine, but by a family. 
The poverty, the domestic trials, including Beth’s illness and 
death, Mrs. March’s arrival from Washington, the father’s 
Christmas homecoming, are the troubles and the joys of fam- 
ily life. The omissions indicate as notably as the actual content 
the writer’s contributions to the domestic novel. The father 
remains a muffled figure throughout, for the close depiction 
of Bronson Alcott would have resulted in an atypical family 
portrait. The fads, the vegetarianism, the speculations after 
the unknowable are purposely excluded. The March family 
indulges in an occasional sip of coffee, and a fat turkey graces 
their table. With a clear insight the author not only deline- 
ated but glorified domesticity, and by lighting the fire in one 
home on Concord’s Lexington Road kindled the American 
hearthstone. Long before she wrote her own literary credo, 
Louisa Alcott had practised it, hunting up “some homely, hap- 
py folks to write about; folks that don’t borrer trouble and go 
lookin’ for holes in their neighbors’ coats, but take their lives 
brave and cheerful.”* These folks were the March family of 
Concord, the universal family of mankind. 

To the domestic novel the author made still another con- 
tribution in Little Women. While her glorification of family 
life is universal in its appeal, her details offer a local flavor 
that gives the work a documentary value. The atmosphere of 
mid-century New England is preserved in Little Women, from 
the garret life of a Concord home to the preoccupations of the 
villagers. The interest in Dickens, the advocation of temper- 
ance, the arrival of the Prince of Wales, the fair for freedmen 
were timely episodes and afford a new insight into life and 


7L. M. Alcott, “A Country Christmas,” Proverb Stories (Boston, 1892), 97. 
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letters in Massachusetts. By its documentary value alone, Lit- 
tle Women, as an index of New England manners in the mid- 
century, would be accorded a place in literary history. It is the 
great merit of the book that it is at once a documentary ac- 
count of a given locality and a universal delineation of any 
American home. By those two contributions, the one local, the 
other universal, the author raised the domestic novel from the 
state of trite insipidity in which it had remained so long, and 
carved for herself a niche in American letters. 

Louisa Alcott added no less to juvenile literature than to 
the domestic novel. Little Women is far more than a “picture 
of a happy childhood.”’* It is far more even than a story “‘suit- 
ed to the early days of youth, and at the same time conformable 
to the complicated relations of modern society."’® The author’s 
knowledge of adolescent psychology reveals itself in twofold 
form throughout the work, for it consisted first of an appeal 
to adolescents, the skill of making them laugh or cry, and sec- 
ondly of an ability to describe adolescents, to catch and trans- 
fix the varied emotions and thoughts of the young. Juvenile 
readers sated with the Lucy books and Paper Preachers reveled 
in the celebration of birthdays at the March home, in the 
room-to-room notes and the family post office, in the sofa with 
a haircloth cushion, in the rides on “Ellen Tree.” They wept 
when Beth lay dying, and they laughed when the tower col- 
lapsed during the performance of “The Witch’s Curse,” and 
they sighed deeply when Laurie murmured in response to 
Amy’s “How well we pull together,” “So well that I wish we 
might always pull in the same boat.” 

The salability of a work may be insured when its writer 
knows how to appeal to her public. A more lasting value is at- 
tained when the author practises the higher art of describing 
her public, setting down their characteristics, translating for 
more adult readers the thoughts and hopes of the young. Lou- 
isa Alcott remembered her adolescence and recorded it before 
the memory faded. For all times she painted Amy, afflicted 


8 Lewis Mumford, The Golden Day (New York, 1926), 162. 
® Maria Edgeworth, Moral Tales (New York, 1843), 5. 
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with a nose that was not “nice,” quirking her little finger and 
simpering over her plate, inditing her own will when Beth lay 
dying. Jo’s gallantry, when she allowed Laurie to win at chess, 
is as perennial a characteristic of adolescence as her odd, blunt 
ways and her fiery spirit. The delightful account of Amy and 
the pickled limes, the pinching of Meg’s papered locks before 
the ball, the dramatic incident in which Amy burns Jo’s man- 
uscript when she is denied permission to see ‘““The Seven Cas- 
tles of the Diamond Lake,” and her subsequent fall through 
the ice—these episodes indeed transfix forever the varied emo- 
tions of the adolescent heart. Little Women is rich in its rec- 
ord of adolescent psychology. From Meg's experience at Annie 
Moffat’s home to Laurie’s demand for an apology from his 
grandfather, from Amy’s plaster cast of her foot to her Frenchi- 
fied letters, from the description of the tempestuous Jo “in a 
vortex” of creative effort to the girls’ desire to know what will 
have happened “‘ten years hence,” from Laurie’s boyish infat- 
uation with Jo to Amy’s unfortunate féte attended by a single 
guest—Little Women runs the gamut of the adolescent heart 
and mind, and supplies a case book of adolescent psychology 
far surpassing any text on the subject. 

By combining her local and universal contributions to the 
domestic novel with her knowledge of adolescent psychology, 
Louisa Alcott cleared the ground of juvenile literature and 
wrote a best-seller for the generations. The means whereby she 
arrived at such an end are less apparent than the end itself. 
She forgot none of the varied techniques she had tried when 
she sat down to produce a girls’ book for Thomas Niles. She 
remembered her apprenticeship in the short story, and the 
method she evolved in Little Women is therefore episodic. 
Each chapter in turn is granted almost invariably to one of the 
sisters, so that Meg’s married life alternates with Amy’s experi- 
ences abroad or Jo’s tussles with herself at home. This seg- 
mental structure results in a mighty architecture when it 
houses human beings, for the author knew that “our lives are 
patchwork.”’® For all the defects in such an “‘amalgam of the 


10L. M. Alcott, “Patty’s Patchwork,” Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag, 1, 194 (Boston, 
1884). 
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novel and the story-book,’’*' the episodic technique requires a 
short attention span for young readers and at the same time 
gives the effect of verisimilitude in the lives of human beings 
which do indeed resemble patchwork. 

Though the author laid aside the blood-and-thunder thrill- 
ers of her salad days,"* she had learned from writing sensation- 
al stories the art of emphasis, the ability to heighten a dramatic 
scene, and subordinate the less dramatic. She had not forgotten 
the penny dreadfuls or the troupers of the Hillside barn. In 
her account of ““The Witch’s Curse” in Little Women she re- 
membered the melodramatic interests of her earlier days, tak- 
ing Hagar from “The Unloved Wife,” Hugo from “‘Norna,” 
Zara from ““The Captive of Castile,” and miraculous potions 
from “Bianca” to evolve her operatic tragedy. She had not for- 
gotten the Hillside troupers, but she had learned to look at 
them with tongue in cheek. For the amusement of thousands 
of readers throughout the country, rather than for the fulfill- 
ment of her own theatrical desires, incantations were chanted 
over a steaming kettle and the stamp of boots was heard in a 
gloomy wood. 

Even the sentimentality of her effusions for the Saturday 
Evening Gazette was applied in Little Women. Without that 
apprenticeship she could never have made of the family pov- 
erty an experience that enriched those who lived above it, nor 
painted in Beth the glorified cricket on the hearth who be- 
came Jo’s conscience. 

Of all the techniques she had attempted, that of realism, the 
latest learned, provided the finest grist for her mill. In Little 
Women Louisa Alcott recorded her own observations and her 
actual experiences, from the Sillig School that flourished at 
Vevey to “Ellen Tree,” from Meg’s wedding to Jo’s literary 

11 [Henry James], Review of Eight Cousins in The Nation, xx1, 251 (October 
14, 1875). 

12 She did not entirely abandon them, however, as the comparatively late 
appearance of “Lost in a Pyramid; or, The Mummy’s Curse” indicates. This 
tale, revolving about an “unknown Egyptian plant” which exerts a baleful in- 


fluence upon the heroine, was issued in Frank Leslie’s The New World on Jan- 
uary 16, 1869, after the first part of Little Women had been published. 
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career. The journalist who had served as a nurse during the 
Civil War at Georgetown had learned to report events as they 
were, people as they ever will be. 

The style that a hack-writer had had, perforce, to employ 
stood the author in good stead when she wrote Little Women. 
The use of “good strong words, that mean something,” the 
grammar that is as natural as it is unpolished aided her in pro- 
ducing that “mannerless manner” by which verisimilitude is 
achieved. She was well aware of the value of never using a long 
word when a short one would do as well. Her defenses of im- 
pure English were not written until later, but they were prac- 
tised in Little Women. It is better to “let children write their 
own natural letters . . . than to make them copy the Grandi- 
sonian style.” ** Let children talk as real children do. “I deep- 
ly regret being obliged to shock the eyes and ears of such of 
my readers as have a prejudice in favor of pure English, . . . but, 
having rashly undertaken to write a little story about Young 
America, for Young America, I feel bound to depict my hon- 
ored patrons as faithfully as my limited powers permit.” * So 
she did depict them in Little Women, with all the flaws in 
their grammar intact. 

All these devices, garnered from a varied apprenticeship in 
short-story writing, in the fields of melodrama, sentimentality 
and realism, were stirred now in a new crucible. By a compos- 
ite method** whereby she combined much fact with a little 
fiction, the author expanded the preliminary sketches of “The 
Sisters’ Trial,” ““A Modern Cinderella,” and “The King of 
Clubs” and supplied an example for Emerson's precept: “The 
essential ground of a new book . . . is a new spirit.” ** The new 


13 L. M. Alcott, “Mamma’s Plot,” Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag, m1, 121 (Boston, 1880). 

14L. M. Alcott, An Old-Fashioned Girl (Boston, 1920), 231. 

15 Her use of the composite method is particularly well revealed in the de- 
lineation of Laurie’s character. The hero of Little Women is, for the most part, 
a fictional combination of Ladislas Wisniewski and Alfred Whitman, the au- 
thor’s young friends. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton in Adventures of a Novelist (New 
York, 1932), suggests still another possible basis for the character in Bellamy 
Storer, who became American Minister to Belgium, while at various times 
Llewellyn Willis and Julian Hawthorne were proposed as candidates. 

16 R. W. Emerson, “The Preacher,” Lectures and Biographical Sketches (Bos- 
ton, 1887), 224. 
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spirit was here, in this amalgam of the domestic novel and the 
juvenile tale. Family life was integrated with adolescent psy- 
chology. A local interest was offered at the same time with a 
universal appeal. When the book was completed the literature 
of childhood had been written. 

Plied by the uncritical paeans of reviewers and the insati- 
able demands of publisher and public for “more,’’ Louisa Al- 
cott after her first success produced seven books in what has 
been called the Little Women Series. Though none of them 
quite rose to the level of Little Women, the author, aware of 
the reasons for her popularity, followed the patterns she had 
set and simply offered variations on the themes of domesticity 
and adolescent psychology. An Old-Fashioned Girl (1870) is 
a domestic drama in reverse, exposing the fashionable absurdi- 
ties of the Shaw home by contrast with Polly, the wholesome 
representative of domesticity. The Campbell clan of Eight 
Cousins (1875) exalts the family hearth once again, and Rose’s 
education is not complete until she has made a study of house- 
keeping and baked “the perfect loaf” under Aunt Plenty’s 
supervision. In Jack and Jill (1880) the author enlarged upon 
the theme of domesticity, offering to her public the home life 
of a village rather than of a single household. The Cold Water 
Army, the Debating and Dramatic Clubs, the May Day festivi- 
ties, the yearly apple picking, the cattle show, the “forbidden” 
store are details in the domestic life of a New England village, 
and have the same documentary and universal value as the de- 
tails of family life in Little Women. As the March tribe repre- 
sents the families of the country, Harmony represents its vil- 
lages, and for that reason Jack and Jill rises more nearly to the 
high water mark of Little Women than any other volume in 
the series. 

‘The author was less successful in her attempts at repeating 
her characterizations of adolescence. By reason of her hearty 
good will and honest realism, Polly, of An Old-Fashioned Girl, 
narrowly escapes being a “little prig in a goody story-book.” 
She is at once a symbol of the old-fashioned virtues and a gen- 
uine little girl who heartily enjoys a coast down the mall, dolls’ 
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dresses, and Grandma Shaw’s stories. The March girls were in- 
dividuals who never deteriorated into symbols. Once the writ- 
er converted Polly into “Sweet P.,” “Polly Peacemaker,” she 
ran the risk of weakening the verisimilitude of her character. 
An individual treated as a symbol is likely to degenerate into 
a stereotype. The boys of Little Men (1871) lack the three-di- 
mensional qualities of the March girls for that very reason. 
To each the author endowed one glaring fault awaiting cor- 
rection by the Plumfield methods; hence the reader is likely to 
think of Ned as the braggart, Stuffy as the glutton, Tommy as 
the mischievous youth, and Dan as the wild boy rather than as 
fully rounded individuals. Nan, transforming her doll Poppy- 
dilla into an Indian chief and making Silas tattoo an anchor on 
her arm, was modeled from the mold of Jo March, but she 
lacks Jo’s completeness and becomes a mere symbol of the 
tomboy. The symbols continue to pursue the readers of Eight 
Cousins, where the characterizations were touched off boldly 
with broad strokes, each of the dramatis personae possessing 
one distinguishing trait adumbrated in the beginning and con- 
tinually stressed—Mac his bookishness, Charlie his princeli- 
ness, Steve his dandyism, Archie his leadership. Though Mac 
was better developed in the sequel, Rose in Bloom (1876), Lou- 
isa Alcott was never to repeat the more minute characteriza- 
tions of Little Women. Bab of Under the Lilacs (1878) is sim- 
ply another Nan, the tomboy who inherits Jo March’s gallan- 
try and allows Ben to win the archery contest. Jack of Jack and 
Jill is a symbol of pluck rather than a plucky adolescent; Mer- 
ry Grant is a representative of household art rather than an 
artistic girl. Jo’s Boys continue to be the stereotypes of Little 
Men, for Stuffy still deserves his name, Tom is still a scape- 
grace, and Dan a wild young man. In Josie, the last of the 
Marches, the author came closest to a detailed portrayal of 
adolescence, and the picture of the stage-struck youngster la- 
boring under the delusion that the course of her whole life 
would depend upon her interview with Miss Cameron is al- 
most as satisfying as the delineation of Jo in the office of the 
“Weekly Volcano.” But Josie was, unfortunately, the last of 
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the Marches. The author had no time to add full-length por- 
traits to her gallery of adolescents or to complete with minute 
touches the sketches too broadly painted in her Little Women 
Series. 

Louisa Alcott was more successful in appealing to adoles- 
cents than in describing them. The Plumfield theatricals, the 
camp of the Campbell clan, the cousins’ Christmas party, Ben’s 
equestrian performance astride Lita, Sancho working his nose, 
quivering his tail, and slyly devouring a tart, the “Great In- 
ternational Telegraph” that stretched between the homes of 
Jack and Jill, the inter-room telephone rigged up by Frank— 
these were as certain of appealing to youthful readers as any 
of Jo March's escapades. So aware was the author of the means 
of titillating the minds of her readers that when she could no 
longer invent fresh incidents she repeated the old to delight 
them. Where Amy March had nearly met her death after a 
fall through the ice, Rob of Jo’s Boys (1886) narrowly escapes 
hydrophobia because of Ted’s wilfulness. Where Laurie had 
asked to pull forever in the same boat with his beloved, Tom 
expresses the wish to go on cycling with his angel. Like Meg, 
who had visited at “Vanity Fair,” Meg’s daughter, arrayed in 
“sweeping flounces,” resists the allurements of society in the 
play at Plumfield. As the years drew on, the author found it 
impossible to resist the temptation of repeating her themes 
with or without variation. She knew her public and she ca- 
tered to their demands. “For the amusement of certain little 
persons” her tales “gently rambled along,” ** evoking from her 
readers tears and laughter. Children, she believed, were “good 
critics ... , and to suit them was an accomplishment that any 
one might be proud of.” ** Suit them she did, and she will con- 
tinue to suit them as long as their tastes remain unchanged. 

Since Louisa Alcott was more interested, apparently, in ap- 
pealing to her young public than in describing in detail the 
domestic life of America, she made a third contribution to 
juvenile literature. It was a dubious contribution, whereby 


17 L. M. Alcott, Little Men (Boston, 1922), 126. 
18 Little Men, 180. 
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she ran the risk of kicking over a milk pail filled with the 
wholesome fare of domesticity and adolescent psychology, and 
converting herself into “‘a literary nursery-maid who provid- 
ed moral pap for the young.” ** Forgetting the future, think- 
ing only of the demands of the present, she interlarded her 
tales with the timely propagandist themes of one who believed 
in “reforms of all kinds.”’*° Since those themes are all but ab- 
sent in Little Women, it seems clear that with Louisa Alcott 
preaching was “an acquired habit and discipline” rather than 
“an inherited, divine impulse.”’** The royalty reports of Rob- 
erts Brothers taught her to pander to the adolescent passion of 
her day for seeing virtue rewarded and vice punished. The vir- 
tues and vices which she chose for moral reward and punish- 
ment were those of her own age rather than those of all time, 
and the author was tireless in “stirring her bit of leaven, and 
waiting, . . . for the fermentation” ** which she believed would 
slowly but surely occur. In the seven full-length stories that 
followed Little Women, and in one hundred and twenty 
of the one hundred and seventy-six tales and articles pub- 
lished from 1868 on, Louisa Alcott continued to stir her moral 
leaven and offer a plea for “reforms of all kinds.” She either 
championed a cause or crusaded against it. The reforms she 
selected for her propaganda are of interest today only as they 
cast light upon the social history of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. By yielding to the demands for timely themes, 
Louisa Alcott almost lost her place among writers for all times. 
By converting herself voluntarily into a preacher, she almost 
wandered away from the timeless fields of the story-teller. Lit- 
tle Women, devoid for the most part of pointed morals and re- 
forms, saved her, as did the domesticity and adolescent psy- 
chology of the works that followed. By those two contribu- 


19 L. M. Alcott, Jo’s Boys (Boston, 1920), 50. 

20 L. M. Alcott signed herself “Yours for reforms of all kinds,” in a letter to 
The Woman’s Journal, x, 321 (October 11, 1879). 

21 Gamaliel Bradford, “Portrait of Louisa May Alcott,” North American Re- 
view, CcIx, 400 (March, 1919). 


22“Letter from Louisa M. Alcott,” The Woman’s Journal, xm, 41 (February 
11, 1882). 
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tions the author built for herself a bulwark strong enough to 
stand against the third. Against that bulwark the do’s and do 
not’s of her ethical decalogue fall like rain upon a granite roof. 

It was against the absurdities of fashionabie life that Lou- 
isa Alcott launched her most sustained crusade. Like Uncle 
Alec in Eight Cousins, the author was “addicted to riding atilt 
at the shams of life.” The clothing, the food, the literature, 
the schools, the morals of her times fell victims to a pen con- 
verted for the occasion into a stiletto. From switches and ro- 
settes to the Grecian Bend, from “‘the fear of what people would 
think” to the ghost of “what people would say,” she ranged, 
crusading against nineteenth-century manners a la mode. For 
the most part, her denunciations have lost their significance 
with the passing of the customs that evoked her condemnation. 
Regarded as a social satirist, Louisa Alcott must on the whole 
be dismissed from currency. The historian alone may find her 
thrusts at nineteenth-century fashions of value; the young 
public for whom those thrusts were aimed is dead, and the 
youthful readers of today are careless of the social satire in her 
books. She who rode atilt at the shams of life unsheathed her 
sword against a windmill. 

In place of the ludicrous customs of her times, Louisa Al- 
cott offered to her public a series of positive commandments. 
With a devout zeal she championed the cause of good health, 
bidding her readers substitute new milk for coffee, and “free- 
dom suits” for corsets. Close upon the heels of her first com- 
mandment came her plea for temperance. By all the devices 
she had mastered she tried to dash the punch bowl from the 
drawing-room table, exacting the pledge from her heroes, and 
ending the hopes of “Champagne” Charlie in sudden and ig- 
nominious death. 

Having lifted her scornful voice against the fashionable 
schools of the day, Louisa Alcott, under her father’s influence, 
evolved for her public a pedagogy in which a scholar was re- 
garded as a moral, physical, and intellectual entity, and in 
which teaching was directed at improving the characters, the 
bodies, and the minds of the young. At Plumfield, self-knowl- 
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edge, self-help, and self-control were taught side by side with 
musical gymnastics. The minds of the pupils were not taxed 
with difficult lessons learned by rote, but were cultivated ten- 
derly until thoughts unfolded as naturally as roses bloomed. 
Co-education was recommended. Industrial skills were devel- 
oped and the study of a chosen trade encouraged. The author 
took every upportunity to reiterate her belief that “education 
was not confined to books, and the finest characters often . . . 
made experience their master, and life their book.” * 

All the reforms of the age were grist for her mill, from the 
rights of Indians and Negroes to the rights of women. From 
“the unpopular side of the question” she launched a campaign 
that embraced the single standard, woman suffrage, equal op- 
portunities, and a defense of those independent spinsters dis- 
missed by her times as “superfluous” women. The bridge from 
the rights of women to the rights of all underprivileged class- 
es was short, and the author lost no time in crossing it, plead- 
ing for “the ‘silent poor,’ who could not ask for charity,” for 
the old and neglected, for the blind and the lame, for the shop 
girls, and the babies of the children’s hospital. The most ap- 
pealing of the underprivileged to her youthful public were 
surely the animals, “the poor creatures who could not help 
themselves,” and on behalf of birds and frogs, cats and dogs, 
fish and flies, sheep and field mice, ants, beetles, and horses, 
Louisa Alcott taught to the readers of Merry’s Museum and 
The Youth’s Companion the law of kindness to dumb animals. 

The bulk of her propagandist stories, forty-two of the one 
hundred and twenty, were devoted to more general moral les- 
sons in work and industry, cleanliness and pluck, cheerfulness 
and love, “the best and loveliest of household fairies.” Not 
only as a contributor to The Youth’s Companion and St. Nich- 
olas, but as editor of Merry’s Museum, she took occasion to de- 
scribe a little scene or narrate a simple tale to point such mor- 
als, teaching in “Merry’s Monthly Chat with His Friends” 
the ethical lessons of Cousin Tribulation. A lame boy who of- 
fered his seat to an aged Negress on a car, a poor man who re- 


28 L. M. Alcott, Jo’s Boys (Boston, 1920), 281. 
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turned a lost purse and refused a reward, a lady who showed 
kindness to an old beggar woman in a station were described 
for the edification of Miss Alcott’s public. 

Louisa Alcott believed, as she confessed, that it was ‘‘always 
well to improve the minds of young people.” ** She also held 
that though “young people liked stories better than sermons,” 
they had “great skill in finding the moral if there was any.” 
Therefore, she “‘sugar-coated her little pills with an incident,” ** 
or tucked the moral into her stories as one might “hide pills 
in jelly.” ** The children of her age did not find those sugar- 
coated pills hard to swallow, for they persistently clamored for 
more. There are few readers today, however, whether young 
or adult, who can swallow the Alcott pills without having them 
stick in the throat. The reforms for which the author pleaded 
are, for the most part, antiquated; the modern public is aware 
of the healthfulness of milk, fresh air, brown bread and loose 
clothing, and has more significant affairs to concern itself with 
than the cause of temperance. The pedagogues of today are 
practising Miss Alcott’s preachments as a matter of course, 
and women and animals have been accorded the privileges for 
which the author fought. Since the causes for which she cru- 
saded have become outmoded, the tales in which she cham- 
pioned those reforms are no longer read. Though her moral 
lessons are doubtless still timely, they, too, have fallen by the 
wayside in a specializing age that prefers to take its sermons 
“straight” from the pulpit. There is no doubt that the author 
was skillful in tucking her pills into the jelly of dramatized 
episodes, but with the passing years she allowed herself to 
point her morals too obviously as appendages to her tales. For- 
tunate for her that she offered solid meat in addition to her 
medicated capsules for the hungry ages of all time to feed 
upon. 


24L. M. Alcott, “The Whale’s Story,” Morning-Glories, and Other Stories 
(New York and London, 1871), 141. 
25 L. M. Alcott, “Helping Along,” St. Nicholas, m1, 314 (March, 1876). 


26 L. M. Alcott, “The Hare and the Tortoise,” Spinning-Wheel Stories (Bos- 
ton, 1892), 275. 
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The source of Louisa Alcott’s writings, whether they were 
based upon the American home, adolescent psychology, or the 
reforms of her day, was, by and large, autobiographical. She 
was a veritable spider, spinning the webs of her tales from the 
silk of her own experience. Her early days, her family and rel- 
atives, her observations of the Civil War, her life in Concord, 
Boston, and New York, her travels abroad were all grist for a 
mill that ground out stories incessantly. In every narrative she 
wrote, the details may be traced to the author’s life, from the 
story of her Great-Aunt Hancock, incorporated in An Old- 
Fashioned Girl, to her father’s philosophy of education ap- 
plied in Little Men, from her sojourn in Conway, New Hamp- 
shire, used in Eight Cousins, to the private theatricals inserted 
in almost all her tales. Her powers of observation were keen, 
and as a hack-writer she had learned to make her experiences 
serve her literary purposes, whether they concerned a visit to 
Van Amburgh’s menagerie, her friendship with the boys of 
Frank Sanborn’s school in Concord, or the independent spin- 
sters who advocated suffrage at the Woman’s Club. Through- 
out her life, Louisa Alcott was the “child among them taking 
notes,’ the youth’s companion who could turn a birthday cele- 
bration at the Orchard House or her Uncle S. J. May’s remi- 
niscences into a tale. Her powers of observation, her addiction 
to diary-writing, and her journalistic experiences stood her in 
good stead when she contributed to St. Nicholas, Harper's 
Young People, and The Youth’s Companion, for she simply 
transcribed her own activities for the juvenile magazines of 
the period. Her imaginative faculties were well developed only 
along the “lurid” lines of sensationalism, and therefore were 
relegated to the background when she wrote for children. Once 
she had found her forte as the most popular juvenile author 
of the day, she was forced to adhere to her own life for her ma- 
terial, her precepts, and examples. Whether she began with a 
moral theme or ended with one, the details out of which her 
narratives were worked came from her observations of the 
boys and girls of Concord, the passers-by in Boston, the family 
in which she had grown up. 
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In addition to seven short autobiographical sketches, Lou- 
isa Alcott wrote four stories based upon her own or her sister’s 
experiences abroad, as well as a full-length book on the sub- 
ject. Shawl-Straps is of interest because it indicates the manner 
in which the author converted her experiences into literature. 
There she “abstained from giving the dimensions of any 
church, the population of any city, or description of famous 
places, . . . but confined herself to the personal haps and mis- 
haps, . . . of her wanderers.” ** The pictures she copied had 
never been painted by hands, and the histories she chronicled 
were more interesting than those of saints and martyrs. Louisa 
Alcott selected from the episodes of her life in Europe the 
homely activities of a Dinan pension or an amusing encounter 
with a Breton bridegroom, and recorded them in simple, jour- 
nalistic style with interludes of natural conversation. To point 
a moral or urge a reform, she dilated upon her visit to Theo- 
dore Parker's grave in Florence or to Aubrey House in Lon- 
don. Asa keen observer she had learned to perceive at a glance 
the eccentricities of costumes or manners that passed before 
her eyes; as a woman gifted with a sense of humor she had 
learned to watch for the ridiculous rather than the sublime; as 
a journalist she had been taught to report the facts of daily 
life without fanciful flourishes; and as a writer for children 
she had developed the ability of selecting homely, common- 
place episodes for emphasis. These methods she combined in 
Shawl-Straps, and indeed in all the stories that were woven 
from the threads of her own experience. 

Though Louisa Alcott drew so largely upon autobiographi- 
cal resources, she, like all creative writers, drew also upon a 
more literary fund. In her work the influence of seven writers** 
may be traced, from John Bunyan to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
for, by imitation, quotation, or discussion, she made those 
influences apparent to her readers. The four March girls of 


27 L. M. Alcott, Shawl-Straps (Boston, 1891), v. 

28 The influence of Bronson Alcott was that of a father and a teacher, not 
that of a writer. Louisa Alcott owed much to his interest in juvenile literature 
and borrowed from his pedagogical methods for many of her tales. “Eli’s Edu- 
cation” was based upon his early life. 
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Little Women traveled along Pilgrim’s Progress from the City 
of Destruction to the Celestial City, and even the chapter head- 
ings were taken from Bunyan’s work, the Alcott family Bible. 
Dan of Jo’s Boys followed in the footsteps of the Marches, 
climbing out of the Valley of Humiliation to glimpse the Ce- 
lestial City after his struggles with the Giant Despair and the 
fiery Apollyon. 

If Louisa Alcott could not forget the vivid pictures of Pil- 
grim’s Progress which she had seen with such joy in her child- 
hood, she could still less forget the delight with which, as a 
young girl, she had read Charles Dickens. His influence ap- 
pears first in the author’s constant allusions to his characters 
and in her quotations of his phrases. Dr. Blimber, Mr. Toots’ 
wristbands, the afflicted Biler, Dick Swiveller thinking of his 
Sophy Wackles appear and reappear throughout her stories. 
Louisa Alcott offered to the god of her early idolatry a higher 
form of flattery when she imitated him, organizing the Pick- 
wickians of Concord, those Dickensian ministers with “Port- 
folio.” Sam Berry of “Sunshiny Sam” is a composite figure 
based upon the author’s cousin and the dolls’ dressmaker of 
Our Mutual Friend; the salt-watery home of Betsey Brown 
and the picture of Val at the lathe in “Dolly’s Bedstead” came 
from the same Dickensian source. 

From Thomas Carlyle, Louisa Alcott borrowed neither 
characters nor atmosphere, but one doctrine only, his apothe- 
osis of work. The compulsion to “work today,” before the 
darkness of that night in which no man can work, pursued her 
not merely in her life but in her writings. Her “Story of Ex- 
perience” entitled Work was directed at glorifying all labor; 
her tale, ‘““What a Shovel Did,” exalted honest toil, from snow 
shoveling and coal heaving to writing. Industry, tireless and 
unflinching, was a significant aspect of the way of life that she 
recommended to her public and followed herself. 

Louisa Alcott felt the influence of Henry Thoreau not only 
as a writer but as a man, and indicated that influence both by 
imitation of his work and by the depiction of characters for 
whose portraits he sat. Her “Morning-Glories,” like her ear- 
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lier Flower Fables, found Thoreauvian sermons in stones and 
Thoreauvian books in the running brooks. There the sun- 
light awakens the sleeping lilies; blue dragon-flies skim and 
whir above the water; and Daisy's aunt plaits a pretty basket 
of rushes with the skill of the Concord Pan. Several of Louisa 
Alcott’s characters were based upon Thoreau, from David 
Sterling, the gardener of Work, by whose window hung a flute 
through which the south wind whispered, to Mr. Hyde of Lit- 
tle Men, who lived in the woods and wrote about frogs and 
fishes. ““He could make birds come to him, and rabbits and 
squirrels didn’t mind him any more than if he was a tree.” Mr. 
Hyde, like his prototype, could tickle lizards and whistle to 
snakes, tell tales of the Indians and the rocks, and date the cal- 
endar by the blooming of flowers. Even Dan, like Thoreau, 
knew the meadows where the best flagroot grew and the thick- 
et where the sassafras was spiciest. Bab of Under the Lilacs 
found stone arrowheads by the river as Thoreau had done, and 
the mature Mac of Rose in Bloom quoted copiously from A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 

Though Mac recommended Emerson's prose-poems to Rose, 
it was less by quotation or even discussion that Louisa Alcott 
revealed her debt to the Concord sage than by the high moral 
tone of many of her tales and the ethical values of her boys and 
girls who partook of the nature of the Oversoul. Like all popu- 
larizers, she discarded the more esoteric aspects of Emerson’s 
philosophy and adopted only his lofty counsel, his virtuous at- 
titudes, his enjoyment of the larger, nobler life. This ethical 
tone pervades a great number of Louisa Alcott’s stories, most 
noticeably perhaps Rose in Bloom, where Emerson succeeds 
in giving Mac a taste for intellectual adventure. In two articles 
also the author acknowledged her gratitude to the man whom 
it was “the greatest honor and happiness’’** of her life to have 
known. 

29 L. M. Alcott, “Reminiscences of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” in James Parton, 
ed., Some Noted Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of Our Time (New York, 1885), 


284. See also L. M. Alcott, “R. W. Emerson,” Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 
xvi (July, 1882). 
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The writer’s debt to Theodore Parker was, like her debt to 
Emerson and Thoreau, more autobiographical than literary. 
She felt his influence as a man and as a preacher more deeply 
than as a writer, and revealed the strength of that influence 
not only when she composed a preface for an edition of his 
Prayers, but earlier, in Work, when she modeled the character 
of Mr. Power upon the presiding genius of the Boston Music 
Hall. Mrs. Wilkins’ minister was “the shadow of a great rock 
in a desert land,” whose prayers were quiet talks with God, 
who took as his text no David of old, but the Davids of mo- 
derniiy, and whose rugged features, hearty handshake, and res- 
onant voice had long before been cherished in the preacher 
from Exeter Place. 

The influence exerted upon Louisa Alcott by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was more tenuous and is therefore less easily traced 
than the influence of Parker or Thoreau. It was revealed nei- 
ther by portraits based upon himself or his characters nor by 
quotations from his writings, but rather by a discussion of his 
works and a crepuscular quality that haunts a few of her tales. 
As she analyzed The Scarlet Letter in A Modern Mephistoph- 
eles (1877), she recalled the hopes and fears of Hepzibah Pyn- 
cheon in “Lunch.” As she imitated the characters of Dickens 
in “Sunshiny Sam” and “Dolly’s Bedstead,” she imitated the 
atmosphere of Hawthorne in “By the River,” where the legend- 
ary flavor and the struggle of poetry against prose are remi- 
niscent of the author of Twice-Told Tales. 

To John Bunyan, Charles Dickens, and Thomas Carlyle, 
Louisa Alcott owed a debt that was purely literary, for she felt 
their influences only in their books. The influence exerted 
upon her by Parker, Emerson, Thoreau, and even Hawthorne 
was compounded from their characteristics as human beings 
as well as from their literary work. She incorporated into her 
stories not only what they had written, but what they were, 
and thus their influence was actually autobiographical as well 
as literary. She knew them as friends better perhaps than she 
knew them as book-men, and based her themes or characters 
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upon them just as she had integrated many of her own expe- 
riences in her writings. 

From all the authors whose influence she acknowledged, 
Louisa Alcott took only what she could apply to her own pur- 
poses—from Bunyan, the picturesque progress of an Everyman 
from the Slough of Despond to the Celestial City; from Dick- 
ens, a few obvious and sentimental characterizations; from 
Carlyle, a simple and a single doctrine; from Thoreau, a flow- 
ery fairyland and its gardener; from Emerson, a lofty ethic; 
from Parker, exaltation of strength of character. She selected 
precisely such material as would be intelligible to youthful 
readers. When she borrowed from Hawthorne, however, the 
author found that she was borrowing from writings com- 
posed in an intellectual twilight, haunted by shadows and the 
ghosts of shadows. By no amount of literary skill could such 
material be worked into wholesome tales for Harper's Young 
People or St. Nicholas. Hence it is that Hawthorne's influence 
is most apparent in a book written neither for nor about chil- 
dren, but in a book issued anonymously in the No Name Se- 
ries of Roberts Brothers, that freed the author from fulfilling 
her obligations to her young public and from adding fresh 
laurels to her reputation as a juvenile writer.*° 

A Modern Mephistopheles is less interesting, however, as a 
demonstration of Hawthorne’s influence upon Louisa Alcott 
than as an instance of what the successful author wrote when 
she pleased herself instead of her admirers. It is, indeed, the 
only book written after 1868 that gives any indication of what 
Louisa Alcott might have become had she not devoted herself 
to juvenile literature. The result is disappointing. Instead of 
using her journalistic skill to report the domestic life of her 
day, or incorporating in the novel her observations of adoles- 
cents, she reverted to the sensationalism of her early career, 
combining with it a verbose intellectuality based upon her 
readings in Hawthorne and Goethe. A Modern Mephistoph- 
eles is a bookish and spurious attempt at “literature,” a study, 


80 It is not remarkable that the anonymous Modern Mephistopheles was at- 
tributed to Julian Hawthorne. 
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almost in abstract, of good contending with evil, of crime and 
the punishment consequent upon it. 

The characters of the novel are pegs upon which the author 
hung her theme, artificial puppets lacking all reality. Felix 
Canaris, the Adonis who sells his liberty and his love for 
fame, the young Bacchus who revels in “olives and old wine,” 
surely never lived in Concord; Jasper Helwyze, the Sybarite 
with a Mephistophelian love of power, who believes “in noth- 
ing invisible and divine,” whose god is intellect and who stud- 
ies the subtle evil of men’s minds, bears little resemblance to 
any human being. Olivia, the mellow beauty, and Gladys, the 
artless, ““white-souled” girl, are contrasting symbols rather than 
contrasting women. 

When Louisa Alcott wrote anonymously she borrowed as 
much from the effusions of “A. M. Barnard” (the pseudonym 
she had frequently used in her own thrillers**), as from Haw- 
thorne or Goethe, for A Modern Mephistopheles follows not 
only in its characterizations but in its episodes the pattern of 
the penny dreadfuls. Mesmerism is substituted for more obvi- 
ous violence, and hashish, enclosed in a “bonbonniére of tor- 
toise-shell and silver’ takes the place of opium. The style it- 
self is reminiscent of the mannerisms of “A. M. Barnard,” for 
it is peppered with exotic descriptions of “lustrous silks sul- 
tanas were to wear,” of “odorous woods and spices, . . . with fra- 
grance never blown from Western hills,” of “skins mooned and 
barred with black upon the tawny velvet, that had lain in jun- 
gles, or glided with deathful stealthiness along the track of hu- 
man feet.’’ Olivia walks with the “restless grace of a leopardess 
pacing its cage,” and Canaris enjoys “the dolce far niente only 
possible to those in whose veins runs Southern blood.” The 
ghost of “A. M. Barnard” had not been laid. 

Yet it must be admitted that the threads of these sensational 
phrases and themes have been woven upon a more mature 
framework than any used by “A. M. Barnard.” The plot itself, 


31 See Leona Rostenberg, “Some Anonymous and Pseudonymous Thrillers of 
Louisa M. Alcott,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Xxxvm, 
131-140 (1943). 
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consisting of “the contest between good and evil,” the struggle 
between the world, the flesh and the devil, on the one hand, 
and virtue on the other is, as it was designed to be, a modern 
debate between the body and soul, and is therefore more in- 
tellectual in nature than any story pseudonymously offered to 
The Flag of Our Union. It was a subtle Mephistophelian twist 
that made Helwyze arouse the jealousy of Felix by giving Oliv- 
ia’s pearls to Gladys. It was a cunningly contrived dénouement 
that exposed, after skillful concealment, Helwyze’s authorship 
of Canaris’ book. Several quotations and remarks also indicate 
the writer’s maturity: “ “They never are alone that are accom- 
panied with noble thoughts.’ “Canaris pledged his troth . . . 
with the mistaken chivalry which makes many a man promise 
to defend a woman against all men but himself.’’ The punish- 
ments that follow the Hawthornesque sin of “separation of the 
intellect from the heart” were artfully devised, for Canaris 
loses Gladys, whom he loved too late, and Helwyze loses the in- 
tellect that had been his god. ““A. M. Barnard” would have giv- 
en much to have been capable of such subtle irony. 

Despite the disappointing quality of A Modern Mephis- 
topheles, it does evince the author’s maturity. The 1882 edi- 
tion of Moods, which Louisa Alcott revised to design for her 
heroine “‘a wiser if less romantic fate,” also marks her growth. 
The author of Little Women had learned that a realistic hero- 
ine must “turn from the painted romance to the more beauti- 
ful reality.” There is no doubt that Louisa Alcott, in spite of 
her reversion to sensationalism in A Modern Mephistopheles, 
knew that her success derived from her incorporation of real 
life and actual experience in her stories. 

It is not, however, by the revised edition of Moods any more 
than by A Modern Mephistopheles that she will be remem- 
bered. Time is a sieve through which the spurious and the arti- 
ficial are sifted, leaving only the true and the real. Through 
that sieve have passed all the ethical pills tucked into the jelly 
of her tales, though by her ability to sugar-coat her moral she 
earned for herself the sincerest form of flattery, the imitation 
of juvenile writers from the author of the Katy books to the 
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author of Anne of Green Gables. In this respect, Louisa Alcott 
has followed in the footsteps of her own hero who, in “The 
Whale’s Story,” told a tale with a moral and promptly crum- 
bled away. Nor is it by the host of stories that propagandize for 
antiquated reforms that she will be remembered. Even her 
great talent as a spinner of tales will not win for Louisa Alcott 
a place in literary history, though she was, as Emerson re- 
marked, ‘‘a natural source of stories . . . the poet of children” 
who knew “their angels.” * 

Louisa Alcott will be remembered first for her accurate de- 
piction of the domestic life of the nation in Little Women es- 
pecially, but also in An Old-Fashioned Girl, Eight Cousins, 
and Jack and Jill. She will be remembered secondly for her 
studies of adolescent psychology exhibited in the three-dimen- 
sional characters of the March girls, and thirdly for her as- 
tounding ability to appeal to youthful readers revealed in the 
Little Women Series. Her contribution to the domestic novel 
has a value at once universal and local, to be treasured by adult 
readers as well as by an adolescent public, for the household 
which she chose to delineate is indeed a “microcosm of the 
world outside.” It is and ever will be valid that “the incidents 
of any life truly set forth in their human interest will take 
hold of humanity as with a spell.”** Louisa Alcott’s transla- 
tion of the incidents of family life to the domain of literature 
will take hold of humanity as long as family life abides. Her 
twofold contribution to the more limited field of juvenile lit- 
erature, her characterization of adolescence and her ability to 
appeal to adolescents, will likewise be cherished as long as 
youth endures. 

By these contributions Louisa Alcott takes her place not 
merely in literary history, but in living literature as well. Lit- 
tle Women, written more than eighty years ago, “has main- 
tained its popularity to the present day and still retains the 

82 Charles J. Woodbury, Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1890), 
101. 

88 “Louisa May Alcott,” Boston Herald (March 7, 1888). 
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title of America’s Most Popular Juvenile.” ** In the early twen- 
tieth century, the children of New York’s schools included 
five Alcott books among their forty-eight favorites, placing 
Little Women first on the list. In 1921 it sold better than in 
1896; by 1932 over one and one-half million copies had been 
sold in the United States alone; in the 1940's the work was list- 
ed among the ten books produced by English speaking peoples 
that would probably be most universally alive in five hundred 
years. 

Time has been and will continue to be kind to Louisa Al- 
cott, for it has retained in its sieve not Little Women alone, 
but the seven books that followed in its wake. Her appeal will 
continue as long as domesticity and adolescence remain ex- 
periences of human life. Louisa Alcott not only embodied in 
her books “the simple facts and persons and scenery of the fam- 
ily,” but wrote the “literature of childhood” for which her fa- 
ther yearned, and for which mankind will ever yearn as long 
as childhood and the memories of childhood endure. 


34 One Hundred Years of Publishing 1837-1937 (Boston, 1937), 40-42. For fur- 
ther details regarding the popularity of Little Women, see “Louisa May Alcott 
Centenary Year,” Publishers’ Weekly (July 2, 1932), 23; Virginia M. Hoffman, 
Literary Techniques in the Novels of Louisa May Alcott, M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, February, 1942, 2; Dorothea L. Mann, “When the Alcott 
Books Were New,” Publishers’ Weekly (September 28, 1929), 1624. In 1947, 
Frank Luther Mott, Golden Multitudes (New York, 1947), wrote, “Some two mil- 
lion copies have been sold in America.” The sales figures in Alice P. Hackett, 
Fifty Years of Best Sellers (New York, 1945) are 1,731,000. 
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E. A. ROBINSON SPEAKS OF MUSIC 
LEWIS M. ISAACS 


NE summer evening at Peterborough, New Hampshire, 

a group of composers who were working at their art at the 
MacDowell Colony walked down to the Town Hall to listen 
to the rehearsal of a work by a rising young colleague. With 
them went Edwin Arlington Robinson, who never missed the 
opportunity, after working hours, to listen to good music or to 
music that promised well. 

On this particular occasion the composition we came to 
hear was disappointing. The music was dull and the rehearsal 
dragged. But suddenly a melody—boldly proclaimed by the 
trumpet —made all the listeners sit up, surprised and pleased. 
The composer seemed, after all, to have something to say. 
Robinson turned quietly to his neighbor, remarking that a 
real tune was the breath of life to music and a composer who 
couldn’t create a melody of his own showed wisdom in borrow- 
ing a good one. No one else in the group had recognized “The 
British Grenadier,” a familiar tune to Robinson, whose fund 
of musical knowledge was unexpectedly large and varied. 

Without any pretense to technical knowledge of the art, 
Robinson was peculiarly responsive to its appeal, both intui- 
tively and intellectually. The fountain of his poetry and the 
well of his musical memory were close together, how close is 
shown by the number of apt references to music, from his ear- 
liest to his latest poems, including that musical-poetic achieve- 
ment, “The Man Who Died Twice.” Of that more later. 

He knew better than most laymen—and many musicians— 
the quality of the instruments in an orchestra and how they 
could be used and combined most effectively. The old pauper, 
Captain Craig, dying, speaks of his funeral, “When I go rid- 
ing, trimmed and shaved again,” and suggests: 

Play Handel, not Chopin; assuredly not 
Chopin. . . .1 


1 All poetic quotations herein are from Robinson’s Collected Poems (New 
York, 1921), and are used by the special permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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The little group the old man had gathered around him took 
him at his word: 


And all along that road the Tilbury Band 
Blared indiscreetly the Dead March in Saul. 


Neighbors along the line of march asked, just as he had said 
they would: 


But the brass band? What has he done to be 
Blown through like this by cornets and trombones? 
And here you have this incompatible dirge— 


No one without a keen musical sense could have written that 
or have expressed so well in a single line the relationship be- 
tween the emotional effect and the physical action in violin 
playing as Robinson did in ““The Return of Morgan and Fin- 
gal”: 

The spirit of joy was in Morgan’s wrist. 

Robinson would not have made the mistake that Coleridge 
did, writing in “The Ancient Mariner’ of “the loud bassoon.” 
By contrast, Robinson uses an especially characteristic tone 
color for the instrument when—in Fernando Nash’s orchestra 
—an uninvited stranger: 

Blew a tune 
Of hollow triumph on a chilly reed. 


Then again Tennyson, in “Maud,” offers a most unlikely com- 
bination—flute, violin and bassoon—for the hearers to dance to 
“in tune,” while Robinson lets Vivian of the magic arts pre- 
sent for Merlin’s idyllic entertainment at Broceliande: 


Half-heard dream-weaving interludes 
Of distant fiutes and viols made more distant 
By far, nostalgic hautboys blown from nowhere. 


Even Sidney Lanier did not match Robinson’s felicity in this 
field, although he was a professional musician as well as a poet. 
Lanier played both flute and violin, was for a time a member 
of a symphony orchestra, and lectured on musical aesthetics. 
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Yet he writes of “the velvet flute note,” “the melting clarinet,” 
“the bold, straight-forward horn.” 

Robinson's taste in music was as catholic as his musical ex- 
perience. He appreciated fully the fine grain of Mozart’s gen- 
ius and he never tired of hearing his works or those of Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, and Wagner. As early as 1899 when Brahms 
was still the composer for the initiated only, Robinson wrote 
his friend Daniel Gregory Mason, after a performance of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, that it “took hold of me like the 
jaws of something—something that wouldn't let go.” Yet he en- 
joyed, unashamedly, remembered melodies from The Bohe- 
mian Girl, Norma, and Trovatore. He had a nostalgic pleasure 
in hearing again a familiar tune and sentimental song from 
The Trumpeter of Séckingen, which he humorously recalled 
as sung, time and time again, to a visibly responsive audience, 
by a certain bartender of his acquaintance in his early difficult 
days in New York. 

It was at the MacDowell Colony, Robinson’s “workshop 
with a wonderland thrown in,” that he wrote most of the poet- 
ry of his last twenty-five years. He was a hard worker during 
those peaceful and precious summer days, but in the late af- 
ternoons, as he walked back to the main house from his studio 
in the woods, he would often stop at some musician’s studio 
(careful always to ask permission in advance) for what he 
called ‘“‘an hour's spell of music.” He would frequently begin 
by asking for a special favorite, “La ci darem” from Don Gio- 
vanni, or “The Letter Song” from Figaro, or “some Wagner— 
almost anything.” Wagner, from The Flying Dutchman (es- 
pecially the Sailors’ Chorus) to Parsifal, was a special favorite. 
Once, in a burst of enthusiasm after a performance, he wrote: 
‘Wagner is the most reverberating corpse that ever was buried. 
He just won’t stay quiet, which must annoy his many under- 
takers.” His preoccupation with the Tristan legend, which he 
was to employ in the most popular of all his longer works, 
stemmed from his long love of the opera, which remained con- 
stant through his life. In July, 1925, he wrote: 
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My only object in writing this poem is to get out of my system a 
long-imprisoned curiosity to find out what sort of a story might be 
made of T. and I. on the assumption that they were not necessarily 
a pair of impossible and irresponsible morons. Even with Wagner's 
music the love potion makes the whole story silly for me. Men and 
women can make trouble enough for themselves in this world with- 
out being drugged into permanent imbecility. 


Whenever Robinson knew that I was planning to come to 
Peterborough, I would receive the injunction fo “be sure to 
bring some music.” Or he would write more specifically: “Hu- 
miston has endowed the place with the piano score of Die 
Meistersinger so you need not bring that with you. You might 
bring Tristan and Gétterdémmerung and anything else you 
like.” “Anything else you like” was expected always to include 
some of the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, of which he never 
tired. “My sixth performance of Ruddigore,” he wrote in 1920, 
when it was revived here after a long neglect, “went off with- 
out a hitch,” and a week or two later, “Ruddigore must be bet- 
ter than Pinafore, for somehow I don’t see myself seeing Pina- 
fore seven times in one season. Or is it just too familiar?” And 
that autumn (from Boston), “I saw Ruddigore with Peacock 
in Danforth’s shoes. He wore them astonishingly well. . . . 
Tolanthe this week is particularly good.” From the steamship 
that took him to England in 1923—his only voyage overveas— 
he complained jocularly: “I don’t find anything about Gilbert 
and Sullivan in any of the London papers on board, and so I 
am beginning to wonder if I may not as well go on to Ham- 
burg with the boat and come back on it.” 

To the composers who followed Wagner he gave sincere and 
thoughtful but not always pleased attention. Scriabine an- 
noyed him. “If that stuff of Scriabine’s was supposed to repre- 
sent ‘Ecstasy’ it was all wasted on me.” But that he had listened 
to it attentively enough to remember and dislike it is proved 
by a later letter: “If you have nothing on—no reference to your 
raiment—next Saturday evening, I will be very glad to see you 
and Madam and perhaps have some music. I'll be honest and 
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say that Scriabine is too much for me—especially on the piano 
—so please avoid him.” When he first heard Ravel's Bolero he 
thought it “an amazing tour de force, but I don’t suppose it is 
much more.” However, three weeks later: “I heard Ravel’s 
Bolero again, and am now inclined to interpret it as a serious 
composition. It might be called The Approach (or the Arriv- 
al) of the Inevitable—but perhaps Ravel might be surprised 
to hear about it.” 

There was only one type of concert that, generally speaking, 
he did not enjoy—the song recital—and this limitation may 
have been caused by his feeling that to put most good verse to 
music was “like sticking a pin through a butterfly and fasten- 
ing it down forever.” If the lyric was good enough it didn’t 
need the addition of music. But he was not dogmatic even on 
this subject. He recognized many exceptions, including songs 
set to his own verse. I have, for example, his cordial assurance 
that he liked the song I wrote to his “John Evereldown,” an as- 
surance that he took his usual friendly pains to supplement 
with a letter to Mrs. Isaacs, writing: “I have just received ‘John 
Evereldown’ from Lewis and am glad to see him in his new 
dress. All that is wanted now is a baritone. I have a sort of no- 
tion that the thing will go with concert singers. Surely I hope 
so. I am much interested in ‘Evereldown’s’ musical future.” 

To operatic arias he had no objection either because they 
were usually sung in a foreign tongue or because the words, as 
poetry, were generally so poor that their fate did not concern 
him. 

“The Man Who Died Twice,” one of Robinson’s longer po- 
ems (1924), adds eloquent proof that music was an integral 
part of his life. Here he grappled directly with the tragedy of 
Fernando Nash, a composer who once had 


The nameless and authentic seal 
Of power and of ordained accomplishment, 


but who lacked the strength to wait for the fruition of his gen- 
ius. Instead, he took the easy way to satisfaction in drink and 
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indulgence, wrecking his body and his will and sacrificing his 
creative power until, too late, he saw 


His birthright, signed away in fettered sloth 
To the most ingenious and insatiable 
Of usurers. 


It is at the nadir of Fernando Nash's life that, after many 
years, an old friend finds him beating a bass drum for a Salva- 
tion Army street chorus, groping his way back to peace and 
God: 

I make a joyful noise unto the Lord. 
But I know it’s a noise, and the Lord knows it. 


The friend goes several times to visit Nash. His room is bar- 
ren save for a bed over which hangs: 


The competent plain face of Bach, 

Calm in achievement, looking down at him, 
Like an incurious Titan at a worm, 

That once in adolescent insolence 

Would have believed himself another Titan. 


Nash tells the friend the whole grim story of his degradation 
and then—either because he has finally banished “the drums of 
death” or because he is stimulated by his friend’s unshaken 
faith—he is lashed into a new frenzy of composition which will 
not let him eat or sleep until, on the pages of his mind, he has 
completed his crowning work. This symphony he describes at 
length to the end where “the drums of life” are “hushed at 
last.” Then the death which had long ago come to the artist 
comes again to the starved and broken wreck of what had been 
a giant among men. 

In ‘““The Man Who Died Twice” the friend becomes the 
narrator of Fernando Nash’s tragic story. And, although the 
poem is not one of Robinson’s best, anyone who knew him 
well or who knows his poetry from end to end can recognize 
the poet behind the poem more clearly than in almost any 
other of his works. Contrary to his usual autobiographical reti- 
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cence, Robinson seems to acknowledge his personal relation to 
the musical material of ““The Man Who Died Twice,” when 
he lets the narrator say: 
And all this to me 

Was not quite so irrelevant as to others 

It may at first appear; for the same thought 

Pursued me always in those other days 

When I had harmonized ingeniously 

Some brief and unoffending cerebration 

Which, had it been one, would have been a song. 


For Robinson had a modest pride in a melody he had com- 
posed while he was still—as a youth—struggling to master the 
clarinet. The melody did, by the way, finally become a pub- 
lished song. Robinson must have been thinking of the days 
when he was still balancing poetry with music when—as Nash’s 
narrator—he continued: 


To some persuasion sharper than advice 

I must have yielded slowly and at last 

Let fall my lyre into the fearsome well 

Of truth, hearing no protest from below; 
Thereby surviving bitterness to indite 

This tale of one who floundered in a slough 
More fearsome, and lost there a mightier lyre. 


Fernando Nash’s narrator, moreover, sees the whole life of 
the artist as Robinson saw it, with the deep sympathetic con- 
sciousness of the hopes and struggles and despairs, the intellec- 
tual scorn of quick public favor as a measure of worth, battling 
always against the artist’s need for the nourishment of under- 
standing: 

The grim nostalgic passion of the great 
For glory all but his. 


Unlike Nash, Robinson himself was one of the least impa- 
tient of artists. With his characteristic humor, he wrote to one 
of his oldest and closest friends—then over eighty—telling her 
that if she would wait fifty years more she would doubtless be 
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able to see exactly where he stood. He said that poetry was, af- 
ter all, “dead man’s merchandise” and that any writer of verse 
who was not content to have his work printed and between 
covers before he died was probably not much of a poet. Yet he 
understood the price an artist may pay for loneliness of spirit 
and for waiting too long. Something of the artist's struggle that 
is expressed in “The Man Who Died Twice” is in many of 
Robinson’s other por ms, from “Dear Friends” to “Amaranth.” 
Fernando Nash’s d««ble—an artist of stature, though not a mu- 
sician—faces the same temptation to find release through drink 
and suffers the same double death in a short poem for which 
Robinson himself had a special fondness, ““The Dark House,” 
which begins: 


Where a faint light shines alone, 
Dwells a Demon I have known. 
Most of you had better say 

“The Dark House” and go your way. 
Do not wonder if I stay 

For I know the Demon’s eyes 

And their lure that never dies 


And which ends, as at last the Demon’s sway weakens, 


Then the door will open wide 
And my friend, again outside, 
Will be living, having died. 


While “The Man Who Died Twice” might easily have been 
written of an artist in any profession, there are indications 
throughout that Robinson made his protagonist a composer 
because of his abiding interest in music and its effect upon the 
human mind and emotions. 

To assume that Robinson would attempt to make his poetic 
account of “Symphony Number 3, Fernando Nash” fit exactly 
into the formal symphonic pattern would do violence to Rob- 
inson the poet. Like Nash, he: 
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Condemned the specious tyranny 
Of illustrations and explicit schemes. 


But he knew the great symphonic literature and his know!- 
edge undoubtedly, and quite consciously, gave direction to 
the method by which, through the narrator, he expressed a 
listener's reaction—intellectual and emotional—to Fernando 
Nash’s own account of his work. Like the thematic material in 
a symphony, phrases, “musical mottoes,” and the images they 
evoke are repeated and developed at length in a manner which 
may fairly be described as symphonic. You seem to hear the 
changes in mood and tempo from episode to episode; the gath- 
ering force of the main themes; the climax and the great finale. 
And always—as in a fine musical work—you have the sense of 
beauty in structure as well as in sound. 

Since Nash’s entry in the poem shows him beating “the 
drums of life” with the Salvation Army after his long fight 
against “the drums of death,” it seems right for his symphony 
to begin with drums sounding “their long approach.” But 
they soon cease and are heard only intermittently when: 


Choral gold came down 
Out of a star to quench and vanquish them. 


Then: 
Slowly 
And imperceptibly that cloud of sound 
Became a singing mist, which, having melted, 
Revealed a fire that he had always felt, 
But never known before. 
The quivering miracle of architecture 
That was uprising lightly out of chaos, 
And out of all the silence under time, 
Was a gay temple where the Queen of Life 
And her most loyal minions were protracting 
Melodious and incessant festival 
To the least lenient of divinities. 
Joy, like an infinite wine, was everywhere. 
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But the festival did not last long. 


There was none to note 
A silent entrance of the most abhorred 
And oldest of all uninvited strangers— 
A lean and slinking mute with a bassoon, 
Who seized attention when a languid hush 
Betrayed a perilous rift of weariness 
Where pleasure was not joy, and blew a tune 
Of hollow triumph on a chilly reed 
From which all shrank. The tumult after that 
Was an unprized expenditure of beauty 
Awaiting doom. It was awaiting also 
The faint approach of slow, infernal drums 
That were not long in coming, bringing with them 
A singing horde of demons. . . . 


who “sang to flight the frightened worshippers.”” The move- 
ment is over. There follows a “searching lamentation of the 


banished,” that 


Went up slowly to the stars 
Carrying all the sorrow of man with it, 


The voices fall, and Nash lies tranquil through another silence. 


Then came 





A frantic bacchanale of those usurpers, 

Who in affronting life with evil rites 

Of death, knew not themselves to be the dead, 

Till, owning insolence with infamy, 

They must have wearied God—who, pitying them, 
Smote with avenging trumpets into silence 

All but those drums of death, which, played by Death 
Himself, were beating sullenly alone. 


Thus the scherzo, as one may call it, ends with drum beats. 
And finally—‘‘after stillness’’—the last movement is ushered in 
with a description that might recall the close of Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration”: 
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Far off there was a murmur and a stirring 

Of liberation, and a marching hymn 

Sang of a host returning. All the banished 

Who had been driven from the house of life 

To wander in the valley of the shadow 

Were sounding as they came in chastened order 
The praise of their deliverance and return. 

A singing voice that gathered and ascended 
Filled the vast dome above them. . . . 


Then came those drums again, beaten by “the lean hand of 
death,” 
To frustrate with a last intrusion 
The purifying and supreme festival 
Of life... . 
Till once more 
There were those golden trumpets, and at last 
There was that choral golden overflow 
Of sound and fire, which he had always heard— 
And had not heard before. . . . 


A striking example of the way Robinson repeats a theme or a 
plirase as a composer might, slightly altered and developed, 
appears in “that choral golden overflow” and in the last lines 
compared with the earlier phrase: 


Revealed a fire that he had always felt, 
But never known before. . . . 


And finally Robinson himself wrote to the composer, Arthur 
Nevin, about the relation between music and poetry: 


I find it rather difficult to say anything tangible or satisfactory 
about the relation of music and poetry—music being poetry, and 
poetry being music. . . . Generally speaking, I should be inclined 
to say that the field of poetry is infinitely more various and less de- 
finable than that of music, for the simple reason that poetry is lan- 
guage and music at the same time. There is no such thing as “pro- 
gramme” poetry, and some of us are almost willing to wish there 
might be no more “programme” music. Poetry has been called for 
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centuries the greatest of the arts, but I should rather say that mu- 
sic and poetry are two—or rather three—manifestations of the great- 
est of the arts. At any rate this arrangement would leave the mu- 
sician happy with a right to say that music (meaning tone) begins 
where poetry (meaning language) leaves off. But the tones of music 
will have to go faster and farther than they have yet gone if they 
expect or hope to keep the overtones of language far behind them. 











THE WISE SILENCE: 
SOUND AS THE AGENCY OF 
CORRESPONDENCE IN THOREAU 


SHERMAN PAUL 


... within man is the soul of the whole; the wise silence; 
the universal beauty, to which every part and particle is 
equally related; the eternal ONE. 

—Emerson 


I 


HOREAU'S use of sound as the agency of correspondence 
reveals that for the transcendentalist the desired state of 
correspondence was not mystical merger with the One. Of 
course, such states of identification are the epistemological 
goal of an idealist metaphysics and have received much de- 
scriptive testimony in the writings of the New England Tran- 
scendentalists. But for this group of individualists, merger with 
the Unknown meant not only tapping a source of spiritual 
strength but a loss of individuality—the submergence of self— 
in personal, and therefore incommunicable, rapture. The 
problem, therefore, that beset them was that of stopping their 
inspirations short this side of a state of ecstatic identity. 
Between the poles of the meaningless and the incommuni- 
cable, nature-as-fact and nature-as-merger, Thoreau tried to 
find the area of controllable insight, the stage in the process of 
correspondence at which the spiritual and moral in nature 
could become a lasting, communicable accession of man. For 
this, insight was preferable, analogy richer. “He is the rich- 
est,’ Thoreau wrote, ‘““who has most use for nature as raw ma- 
terial of tropes and symbols with which to describe his life. . . . 
I pray for such inward experience as will make nature signifi- 
cant.” (J, v, 135)? Such inward experience began for Thoreau 
1“The Over-Soul,” Works (Boston, 1882), 1, 214. 


2 Citations will be incorporated in the text, J indicating Journals and W 
indicating Works in the standard edition, The Writings of Henry David Tho- 
reau, edited by Bradford Torrey, 20, v. (Boston, 1906). 
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by a discipline of the senses. Correspondence was possible only 
if man prepared himself to perceive it. The senses became 
channels for the sensible not the sensuous, for the imagination 
as well as the intellect. ““The body, the senses, must conspire 
with the mind. Expression is the act of a whole man... .” (J, 01, 
441) Above all, one must be a whole man, a poet with invig- 
orated senses and imagination, not a dry, partial scientist of 
the understanding. Not attention, but active healthy senses— 
the feelers of affection and of the soul—led to inspiration. 


II 


Readers of Thoreau seldom fail to comment upon his acuity 
of sense. But there have been few who have done more than 
acknowledge the importance of sound or hearing in his pano- 
ply of senses and its supremacy among them as the instrumen- 
tality of correspondence and insight.* In a valuable study, Nor- 
man Foerster made the most extensive examination of Tho- 
reau’s use of sound and linked it with silence and the inward 
life.* But a closer examination of sound and correspondence is 
still wanting. 

Perhaps Margaret Fuller recognized the superiority of sound 
in the interpretation of sub-verbal levels of experience when 
she wrote: ““We meet our friend in a melody as in a glance of 
the eye, far beyond where words have strength to climb; we 
explain by the corresponding tone in an instrument that trait 
in our admired picture, for which no sufficiently subtle anal- 
ogy has yet been found.”* Sound was able to assume or con- 
tain the content of an experience and gave it significance. And 
for the transcendentalist, the fact that sound was subject to 
natural laws further enhanced this characteristic of expansive- 
ness. Sound might represent the incommunicable, “the uni- 
versal laws promulgated.” (W, 1, 184) By conveniently yielding 

8 Raymond Adams, “Thoreau’s Science,” The Scientific Monthly, 382 (May, 


1945); Odell Shepard, introduction to A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers (New York, 1921), xiv-xv. 


4 Nature in American Literature (New York, 1923), 81-83, 127. 


5 “Lives of the Great Composers,” Art, Literature, and the Drama (Boston, 
1875), 225. 
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itself in both these ways, sound not only embodied experience 
but gave it a universal significance or lawfulness. ‘Thoreau was 
aware of these unique advantages when he wrote, “Nothing is 
so truly bounded and obedient to law as music, yet nothing so 
surely breaks all petty and narrow bonds.” (J, v1, 100) The fre- 
quent analogies he made to sound permitted this desired “‘ex- 
travagant” (unbounded) expression of his experience. (See J, 
VI, 99) 

Sound was more than the constitutionally preferable vehicle 
for Thoreau’s insights. The other senses were more exacting, 
in a way—and herein they failed Thoreau—more amenable to 
scientific use. Sight required attention and could become too 
particular and limited. Taste and feeling required immediate 
objects. Smell more nearly approximated the vagueness and 
unheralded approach of sound, but it did not have an equiva- 
lent like silence to make it significant. For sound and silence 
were Thoreau’s grand analogy: silence was a celestial sea of 
eternity, the general, spiritual and immutable; sound was the 
particular and momentary bubble on its surface. (W, 1, 418- 
420) Sound was important to Thoreau for the intimations of 
silence that it brought him.® As distilled from his experience 
in nature and society, sound and silence represented for Tho- 
reau what Theodore Parker called the transient and perma- 
nent. Where the other senses failed him, sound invariably be- 
came their surrogate, and put him in touch with the divine.’ 
Sound proclaimed the “soundness,” the spiritual wholeness of 
the universe. It was this silence, as Thoreau said, that alone 
was worthy to be heard. (J, Iv, 472) 

6 Margaret Fuller expressed the same thought. “The stillness permits me to 
hear a pure tone from the One in All.” Memoirs, edited by R. W. Emerson, 
W. H. Channing, J. F. Clarke (Boston, 1860), 1, 8g. Herman Melville also iden- 
tified the inscrutable with silence in Pierre, Ch. xiv, “The Journey and the 


Pamphlet” (New York, 1929), 284; see also 290, where he berates the Tran- 
scendentalists for their assurance that they could get “a Voice out of Silence.” 

7 Sound, too, was a general way of describing the wholeness of his sensory 
participation; he used it to represent the activity of all his senses, not merely 
hearing. “The sounds which I hear with the consent and coincidence of all my 
senses, these are significant and musical; at least, they only are heard.” (J, u, 
442) 
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Sound could remind Thoreau that his “natural” (spiritual) 
state was silence, that hearing inwardly, he participated in the 
spiritual.* In a letter to Daniel Ricketson, he compared his 
silence to that of “‘a dense pine wood. It is its natural condi- 
tion, except when the winds blow, and the jays scream, and 
the chickadee winds up his clock. My silence is just as inhu- 
man as that... .” (W, vi, 353) Writing to Harrison Blake of his 
determination to free himself from the common noises of the 
world, he told how, coming into nature, he was “smoothed by 
an infinite smoothness.” He recorded his urgent need for soli- 
tude, which for him was related to sound (or silence) as insight 
was to serenity: 


I got the world, as it were, by the nape of the neck, and held it 
under in the tide of its own events, till it was drowned, and then I 
let it go down-stream like a dead dog. Vast hollow chambers of 
silence stretched away on every side, and my being expanded in 
proportion, and filled them. Then first could I appreciate sound, 
and find it musical. (W, vi, 230-231) 


A note to this letter records how Thoreau, on an evening boat- 
ing excursion with two ladies, heard a dog bark (“. . . Diana’s 
hound, he waked Endymion .. .”) and immediately landed 
them to seek the solitude alone. 

Such an anecdote would only be amusing, if it did not sug- 
gest the extent to which sound became the herald of corre- 
spondence for Thoreau. For an accurate description of the 
content and meaning of this process on its mystic level, one 
has only to gloss the early essay on “Sound and Silence” in The 
Week. (W,1, 181-187) The rhapsody begins with the beating of 
a drum in the night. Night is especially favorable to sound: 
“. .. In such an hour and atmosphere the sense of hearing is 
wonderfully assisted and asserts a new dignity, and [we] be- 
come the Hearalls of the story.” (J, 1, 236) The sound is a 
“stray” one, “from a far-off sphere.” 


It is not the mere sound of the bell [or drum], but the humming in 


8 Foerster, Nature in American Literature, 127. See also (W, 1, 418 ff.) 
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the air, that enchants me, just as the azure tint which much air or 
distance imparts delights the eye [Mist also has this effect, see J, 
vill, 14]. It is not so much the object, as the object clothed with an 
azure veil. All sound heard at a great distance thus tends to produce 
the same music, vibrating the strings of the universal lyre. There 
comes to me a melody which the air has strained, which has con- 
versed with every leaf and needle of the woods. It is by no means 
the sound . . . as heard near at hand, and which at this distance I 
can plainly distinguish, but its vibrating echoes, that portion of 
the sound which the elements take up and modulate, —a sound 
which is very much modified, sifted, and refined before it reaches 
my ear. (J, 11, 68) 


These sounds are “simple” and relate “us to the stars.” They 
bear “a higher truth, though only dimly hinted at,” that 
“thrills us more than a lower expressed.” (J, x, 152) As such 
they are the source of inspiration, of divine influx. “I, whose 
life was but yesterday so desultory and shallow, suddenly re- 
cover my spirits, my spirituality, through hearing.” (J, 11, 391) 
As Thoreau wrote in Inspiration: “I hear beyond the range of 
sound. .. .” (W, Vv, 397) Often he became overwhelmed by the 
ecstasy: 


I see, smell, taste, hear, feel, that everlasting Something to which 
we are allied, at once our maker, our abode, our destiny, our very 
selves; the one historic truth, the most remarkable fact which can 
become the distinct and uninvited subject of our thought, the ac- 
tual glory of the universe. .. . 


He has bridged the space between subject and object; corre- 
spondence is completed; the actual and real is attained. “I 
have seen how the foundations of the world are laid... .” 

This grand intuition is mystical. History becomes contem- 
poraneous; time and facts are obliterated. The remote, beau- 
tiful, and serene are present, “and makes a dream our only 
real experience.” The man is swallowed up in the flux. 


I hear the sound of Heywoods’ Brook . . . inexpressibly refreshing 
to my senses. It seems to flow through my very bones. I hear it with 
insatiable thirst. . . . It affects my circulations; methinks my arteries 
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have sympathy with it. What is it I hear but the pure waterfalls 
within me, in the circulation of my blood, the streams that fall in- 
to my heart? What mists do I ever see but such as hang over and 
rise from my blood? The sound of this gurgling water . . . falls on 
all my dashes, fills all my buckets, overflows my floatboards, turns 
all the machinery of my nature, makes me a flume, a sluice-way, to 
the springs of nature. Thus I am washed; thus I drink and quench 
my thirst. (J, 11, 300) 


For Thoreau to be able to do this is a sign of health. Just as 
sound indicates nature’s sound state, so, too, it measures Tho- 
reau’s health and receptivity. 


I who have been sick hear cattle low in the street, with such a 
healthy ear as prophesies my cure. These sounds lay a finger on my 
pulse to some purpose. A fragrance comes in at all my senses which 
proclaims that I am still of Nature the child. (J, 1, 223-224; see al- 
so J, 1, 227) 


Sound becomes a restorative of the spiritual, guaranteeing a 
health that is product of and necessary to the achievement of 
the real. 


Ill 


In this process, perceptual certainty was a limitation. Nebu- 
lous attention, however, was a difficult state to achieve and 
might lapse into futile reverie. To remain serviceable and 
acute, the senses required constant use, and Thoreau’s daily 
walk in Concord was as much to this end as that of science. 
What he had not counted on at first—his excitement and fas- 
cination in the details of external nature—actually preémpted 
his attention until he found it more difficult to make his study 
of fact lead to an inward imaginative experience. He recount- 
ed that that which is most distant from man reaches his deep- 
est self: this was especially true of sound which, as we have 
seen, was more readily imaginatively worked on because Tho- 

® Thoreau’s activity in nature was not only a preparation for influx, but a 
control: “The slight distraction of picking berries is favorable to a mild, ab- 


stracted, poetic mood, to sequestered or transcendental thinking. I return ever 
more fresh to my mood from such slight interruptions.” (J, tv, 262) 
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reau could make it conform and bear out his mood. The imag- 
ination took over when perceptual returns diminished and 
were misty. This was the area of the poet-mystic, not the scien- 
tist. After the breakdown of the instrument—in this case a con- 
scious desire for the distant, unspecified, hazy—the intuitive 
leap took place and there was a jump from description (fact) to 
meaning, from nature to man. The shift is important because 
for Thoreau meaning centered in the man, not in the fact. 
The process of attaining a controlled and rewarding union 
with nature passed through several stages. There was, of course, 
that of fact, which Thoreau found wholly unsatisfactory. The 
fact, however, could be transmuted on several levels, as for 
example in the chapter “Sounds” in Walden (W, 1, 123-124). 
Here the sounds are heard close at hand and recorded with a 
rich fusion of detail and meaningful participation. Thoreau 
begins his passage on the whip-poor-will “vespers” “‘scientifi- 
cally” by stating that it was heard “regularly at half-past sev- 
en.” The bird was near enough for him to distinguish “the 
cluck after each note. .. .”” When he turns to the screech owl, 
he is refreshingly literary, perhaps one may say “romantic.” 
Their wailing is “Jonsonian,” a “graveyard ditty, the mutual 
consolations of suicide lovers remembering the pangs and the 
delights of supernal love in the infernal groves.” These sounds 
were the “regrets and sighs that would fain be sung,” and 
opened for Thoreau a vista into sad and melancholy nature. 
He plays with the sound and his mood and anthropopathizes: 
“Oh-o-o-o-o0 that I never had been bor-r-r-n!” The hooting owl 
is even more melancholy, a “stereotype” of the “dying moans 
of a human being. . . .” It reminds him of “ghouls and idiots 
and insane howlings.” He tries to imitate it. And later he gen- 
eralizes his feelings about owls: they suggest “‘a vast and unde- 
veloped nature which men have not recognized. They repre- 
sent the stark twilight and unsatisfied thoughts which all 
have.” Only for a moment can one sense the jumping-off place 
for further imaginative identifications similar to Thoreau’s 
spiritual expansion over the call of the wood thrush. Ending 
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his description of the hooting owl, he writes: “But now one 
answers from far woods in a strain made really melodious by 
distance . . . and indeed for the most part is suggested only 
pleasing associations. . . .” 

This is as far as “Sounds” takes one into correspondence. 
A noisy and bustling chapter, it was appropriately followed by 
“Solitude.” Specific sounds were not especially attractive to 
Thoreau, but rather the more atmospheric sounds—nature 
stirred, not nature stirring. At the very beginning of the chap- 
ter he describes the state in which his sympathy with nature is 
best achieved: 


This is a delicious evening, when the whole body is one sense, and 
imbibes delight through every pore. I go and come with a strange 
liberty in Nature, a part of herself. . . . J see nothing special to at- 
tract me, but all the elements unusually congenial to me. . . . Sym- 
pathy with the fluttering alder and poplar leaves almost takes 
away my breath; yet . . . my serenity is rippled but not ruffled. 
[Italics mine] 


Under these conditions “there can be no very black melan- 
choly to him who lives in the midst of nature and has his senses 
still. There was never yet such a storm but it was Zolian mu- 
sic to a healthy and innocent ear.” The raindrops made Tho- 
reau aware of “an infinite and unaccountable friendliness all 
at once like an atmosphere sustaining me. . . .”” Such solitude 
was the preferable condition for correspondence. It was sym- 
pathy with Nature (“Am I not partly leaves and vegetable 
mould myself?’’); it could become transport. And yet—and this 
was what was so necessary if Thoreau were not to be lost in 
mysticism—‘‘however intense my experience, I am conscious 
of the presence and criticism of a part of me, which, as it were, 
is not a part of me, but a spectator, sharing no experience, but 
taking note of it, and that is no more I than it is you.” Such a 
high degree of control required a “conscious effort of the 
mind.” It made possible the alternatives Thoreau presented 
when he wrote: “We are not wholly involved in Nature. I may 
be either the driftwood in the stream, or Indra in the sky look- 
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ing down on it.”” Carried too far in the réle of control, the in- 
tellect turned science-ward; but if intellect were absent there 
might be an incommunicable ecstasy, and for this Thoreau 
hungered more and more when the delicate balance between 
the affections (senses) and intellect could no longer be sus- 
tained. 


IV 


How much of Thoreau’s thought could be contained in 
sounds and their symbolic referents can be seen in the weighty 
accretions of meaning he gave the cricket, the wood thrush, 
and the telegraph wire. These symbols are essential to his 
transcendental climate; they make innumerable appearances 
in his Journals and writings; and for Thoreau, they carry the 
weight of his cumulative experience with nature. The cricket 
is Thoreau’s herald of the seasons and their changes, and its 
sound represents “the earth-song.” (J, 1, 93) Its creak is full 
of “faith and promise,” of “innocence,” and makes the present 
co-extensive with the past. Above all, it signifies the “heaith! 
health! health!” of the timeless, spiritual universe. (J, 1v, 109) 
The mode by which Thoreau endowed this sound with so 
much meaning can be suggested by his own description: 


As I climbed the hill again toward my old bean-field, I listened to 
the ancient, familiar, immortal, dear cricket sound under all 
others, hearing at first some distinct chirps; but when these ceaseu 
I was aware of the general earth-song, which my hearing had not 
heard . .. and I wondered if behind or beneath this there was not 
some other chant yet more universal. Why do we not hear when 
this begins in the spring? and when it ceases in the fall? Or is it too 
gradual? (J, u, 254. Italics mine) 


The wood thrush characterized much of Thoreau’s way of 
life and his need for the wild. ““There was a sweet wild world 
which lies along the strain of the wood thrush . . . more thor- 
oughly [pun?] genial to my nature than any other.” (J, 11, 19) 
Hearing a robin call from a distance in the woods, he com- 
pared it to a woodland bird, to the wood thrush. He remarked 
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that “I have always associated this sound with the village and 
the clearing, but now I do detect the aboriginal wildness in 
his strain . . . and can imagine . . . that he sang thus when there 
was no civilized ear to hear him, a pure forest melody. .. .”” (J, 
11, 451) It leads him to muse on the Indian’s life and to pro- 
claim that “every genuine thing retains this wild tone, which 
no true culture displaces.” In another passage the thrush is 
associated with the springtime of man and nature, with “the 
immortal wealth and vigor that is in the forest.”” (J, 1v, 190) 
“Wherever he hears it,” Thoreau records, “it is a new world 
and a free country.” Its song chides men to “take a higher and 
truer view of things . . . to amend their institutions; to relieve 
the slave. .. ."" The voice of a country still open and wild, the 
wood thrush is, to Thoreau, the peculiarly American bird, the 
challenge to our civilization. (J, 1v, 263) Therefore, Thoreau 
apotheosizes the thrush: “The true poet will ever live aloof 
from society, wild to it, as the finest singer is the wood thrush, 
a forest bird.” (J, v1, 257) 

Thoreau compacted his most complex moods into the sym- 
bol of the telegraph wire. He often referred to it as the Aeolian 
harp. But Aeolian was not necessarily synonymous with the 
wire, for Aeolian signified any sound produced or borne by 
the wind. Nature was viewed as a harp at rest, like the soul, 
passively awaiting the divine inspiration; the vibrating harp 
produced the Aeolian music, the celestial harmony that Tho- 
reau heard. 

Both the soul and nature were harps. “The human soul is 
a silent harp in God’s quire, whose strings need only to be 
swept by the divine breath to chime in with the harmonies of 
creation.” (J, 1, 53) But only the vibrations of its natural coun- 
terpart could activate the human harp. For this the soul must 
stand in a certain relation to nature which Thoreau describes 
in a short essay on “Love” in a letter to Harrison Blake. “Un- 
der the influence of this sentiment [love], man is a string of an 
aeolian harp, which vibrates with the zephyrs of the eternal 
morning.” (W, vi, 198-199) Affection (a part of the nexus of 
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sense perception, intuition, and instinct) was a necessary con- 
dition of correspondence, and Thoreau often referred to it in 
terms of the health of his senses—that is, of their receptivity. 
Such a love of nature passes far beyond any possible sentimen- 
tal meaning; it opens up the core of Thoreau’s problem with 
correspondence, which he stated briefly: 


Nature must be viewed humanly to be viewed at all; that is, her 
scenes must be associated with humane affections, such as are as- 
sociated with one’s native place, for instance. She is most signifi- 
cant to a lover. A lover of Nature is preéminently a lover of man. 
If I have no friend, what is Nature to me? She ceases to be morally 
significant. (June 30, 1852)'° 


Viewed humanly, harmony with Nature, and with it inspira- 
tion, became possible; and many varieties and degrees of in- 
spiration might occur “from mere fullness of life [described 
earlier as atmosphere] to the most rapt mood.” [i.e., “Sound 
and Silence’’] Thoreau used the telegraph wire to represent 
these stages in the process of correspondence: “A human soul 
is played on even as this wire, which now vibrates slowly and 
gently so that the passer can hardly hear it, and anon the sound 
swells and vibrates with such intensity as if it would rend the 
wire, as far as the elasticity and tension of the wire permits, 
and now it dies away and is silent, and though the breeze con- 
tinues to sweep over it, no strain comes from it, and the travel- 
ler hearkens in vain.” (J, u, 497) Another time, having been 
arrested by the telegraph harp, he answers his self-put ques- 
tion of why vibrations from a wire thrill “his inmost being” 
by remarking, “Are not inspiration and ecstasy a more rapid 
vibration of the nerves swept by the inrushing excited spirit, 
whether zephyral or boreal in its character.” (J, 11, 175) When 

10 If love (the antithesis of intellect) counteracts decay by reviving the senses 
and giving them their fullest play, one can see the urgency of the need for the 
friendship of the whole man, the vital as well as the intellectual, in the Tran- 
scendental way of life. One also suspects that Thoreau’s “scientific” familiarity 
with Concord was more in the interest of love of place—as a substitute for 
friendship—than in the objective pursuit of meaning. Margaret Fuller, too, 


knew that only through emotion and love could one stand in the closest union 
with nature. Memoirs, u, 10. 
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most affected by the wire, Thoreau reports, “I know not but it 
is my chords that tremble so divinely,” and “It sports so with 
my heart strings. When the harp dies away a little, then I re- 
vive for it.” (J, m1, 220, 224) 

There are other meanings for him besides the incommuni- 
cable ecstasy which he found in the telegraph wire and best 
hinted at in the passage ending “ “Bear in mind, Child, and 
never for an instant forget, that there are higher planes, infi- 
nitely higher planes, of life than this thou art now travelling 
on. Know that the goal is distant, and is upward, and is worthy 
all your life’s effort to attain to. ...’” (J, u, 497) Invariably 
the wire reminded him of the poetry and mythology of Greece. 
“It allies Concord to Athens, and both to Elysium.” (J, 1v, 458) 
Again this was of a high order of inspiration because “we are 
reminded of her [the glory of Greece] only when in our best 
estate, our elysian days, when our senses are young and healthy 
again.” (J, 111, 319) And so the telegraph harp “prophesies fin- 
er senses, a finer life, a golden age.” (J, 11, 342) 

It is the contrast between Thoreau’s elysian hopefulness 
and rapture over the wire and his increasing inability to be 
stirred by it that gives some indication of the apparently reso- 
lute but tragic effort of his last years to reattain his youthful 
sympathy with nature. After 1854, there are few rhapsodies 
over the telegraph harp in his Journals. By 1852, the tone of 
his reflections had altered: 


The vibrations of that string will surely remind a man of all that 
is most glorious in his experience. . . . The distant is brought near 
to him through hearing. He abides in the body still, his soul is not 
quite ravished away, but news from other spheres than he lives in 
reaches him. It is evident that his life does not pass on that level. 
(J, m1, 236) 


He finds it more difficult to keep himself attuned and records 
that “few are the days when the telegraph harp rises into a 
pure, clear melody.” Occasionally, after likening the intransi- 
gence of nature to the repeated efforts of the poet to make mu- 
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sic from feeble inspirations, “favorable conditions occur, and 
the indescribable coincidence takes place, then there is mu- 
sic.” (J, 11, 247-248) Again: “It is very fitful, and only sounds 
when it is in the mood . . . the wire will perhaps labor long .. . 
before it attains to melody.” (J, tv, 473) In the summer of 18532, 
he wrote: 


I have scarcely heard one strain from the telegraph harp this sea- 
son. Its string is rusted and slakened, relaxed and now no more it 
encourages the walker. I miss it much. So it is with all sublunary 
things. Every poet’s lyre [soul] loses its tension. (J, 1v, 206) 


The labor of attainment reached its most crucial point in 
1854, when Thoreau gave himself over to his naturalist part. 
A tense and memorable passage, beginning, ““We soon get 
through with Nature. She excites an expectation which she 
cannot satisfy,” records his failure to perpetuate the balance 
between nature-as-fact and nature-as-merger necessary for cor- 
respondence. 


This earth which is spread out like a map around me is but the 
lining of my inmost soul exposed. In me is the sucker that I see. 
No wholly extraneous object can compel me to recognize it. I am 
guilty of suckers. I go about to look at flowers and listen to the 
birds. There was a time when the beauty and music were all within, 
and I sat and listened to my thoughts and there was a song in them. 
I sat for hours on rocks and wrestled with the melody that pos- 
sessed me. I sat and listened by the hour to a positive though faint 
and distant music not sung by any bird, nor vibrating any earthly 
harp. When you walked with a joy which knew not its own origin. 
When you were ar. organ of which the world was but one poor 
broken pipe. I lay on the rocks, foundered like a harp on the sea- 
shore, that knows not how it is dealt with. You sat on the earth as 
on a raft, listening to music that was not of the earth, but which 
ruled and arranged it. Man should be the harp articulate. (J, v1, 
293-294) 


Vv 


Whether this health and delicious receptivity could be 
maintained became Thoreau’s life-long problem. This state 
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of being was only of the shortest, most fleeting duration. It 
was that “fraction of our life” in which we lived. Out of tune 
and out of touch, Thoreau could only make himself ready for 
that which was beyond his conscious endeavors to control or 
force. As he became aware of his inability as a poet to trans- 
mute fact to spirit, when the fact was no longer nature meta- 
phorically a part of his mind, he turned to nature as a natural- 
ist, hoping that his constant familiarization with it would give 
way to influx and joy. But for him the scientific mode was 
adopted half-heartedly and with suspicion. He placed no re- 
liance on intellect alone to find the circuit through nature; 
he saw his failure as one of the senses, of their decay. (J, 11, 
311-312) He, not nature, was the disappointment: 


The mountain sinks by day, as do my lofty thoughts, 
Because I’m not high-minded. 

If I could think alway above these hills and warts, 
I should see it, though blinded. 


(J, X, 144) 


Many of the passages of the Journals during Thoreau’s later 
years express his discontent with science and recall his youth- 
ful wholeness, his healthy absorption in nature. Here, per- 
haps, is his finest lament: 


Methinks my present experience is nothing; my past experience is 
all in all. I think that no experience which I have today comes up 
to, or is comparable with, the experiences of my boyhood. And not 
only this is true, but as far back as I can remember I have uncon- 
sciously referred to the experience of a previous state of existence. 
. . . Formerly, methought, nature developed as I developed, and 
grew up with me. My life was ecstasy. In youth, before I lost any 
of my senses, I can remember that I was all alive, and inhabited my 
body with inexpressible satisfaction; both its weariness and its re- 
freshment were sweet to me. This earth was the most glorious mu- 
sical instrument, and I was audience to its strains. To have such 
sweet impressions made on us, such ecstasies begotten of the 
breezes! I can remember how I was astonished. I said to myself,— 
I said to others,—““There comes into my mind such an indescrib- 
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able, infinite, all-absorbing, divine, heavenly pleasure, a sense of 
elevation and expansion, and I have had nought to do with it. I 
perceive that I am dealt with by superior powers. This is a pleasure, 
a joy, an existence which I have not procured myself. I speak as a 
witness on the stand, and tell what I have perceived.” . . . The mak- 
er of me was improving me. For years I marched as to a music in 
comparison with which the military music of the streets is noise 
and discord. I was daily intoxicated, and yet no man could call me 
intemperate. With all your science can you tell how it is, and 
whence it is, that light comes into the soul? (J, 1, 306-307; see also 


J, v.75) 


Nature had rewarded him with insights comparable to Ed- 
wardsian revelation. Now Nature became merely external ob- 
jects waylaying his senses, obstructing inward experience and 
self-knowledge. Still Thoreau vacillated between science and 
poetry, uncertain of either. “See not with the eye of science, 
which is barren, nor of youthful poetry, which is impotent.” 
He realized that in the mysticism of his youth he had been 
swept away joyously, but had returned without fruit. There- 
fore, he set down the rule, “What was enthusiasm in the young 
man must become temperament in the mature man. Without 
excitement, heat or passion, he will survey the world which 
excited his youth and threw him off balance.” (J, m1, 85-86) 
He came to believe that the fact of experiencing external na- 
ture was as valuable as the translated inward experience. “Yet 
it is salutary to deal with the surface of things. . . . Why have 
we ever slandered the outward?” (J, 1v, 312-313) 

For he was unable to describe anything but the feeling of 
enlargement that took place when he was transported by the 
sublimity of sound. “No particulars survive this expansion; 
persons do not survive it.” (J, rx, 222) Although he became 
celestial, heaven and earth were not joined: the world of com- 
monsense remained outside this activity and depreciated in 
proportion with his ability to overcome it. (See J, x, 128-129) 
And Thoreau recorded his failure: ““The youth gets together 
his materials to build a bridge to the moon, or perchance a pal- 
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ace or temple on the earth, and at length the middle-aged man 
concludes to build a wood-shed with them.” (J, tv, 227) 

This loss would not have been so great if it had not been for 
the memory of his hopes that sound still brought him, if he 
had not been mocked by the symbols to which he had trusted 
his needs and experiences. Sound was still the measurer of his 
health—the fullness of which he believed to be genius. No 
longer a child who could find sublimity in striking a tin pan, 
Thoreau still found sound the “elixir” of his life. (J, rx, 217) 
The chirrup of the cricket still set him thinking, philosophiz- 
ing, moralizing. (J, v, 158) The telegraph wire was his “re- 
deemer.” “It always brings a special and a general message . . . 
from the Highest.” (J, rv, 459) And “the strains of the aeolian 
harp and of the wood thrush are the truest and loftiest preach- 
ers that I know now left on this earth.” (J, vi, 39) The thrush 
prompted him to continue the ascetic conditioning of his 
senses, to renew his delight in the wild. But because his senses 
had never decayed and he had grown conscious of his depend- 
ence on them, sound only fed his hunger and left him dis- 
satisfied. 


I was always conscious of sounds in nature which my ears could 
never hear,—that I caught but the prelude to a strain. She always 
retreats as I advance. Away behind and behind is she and her mean- 
ing. Will not this faith and expectation make to itself ears at 
length? I never saw to the end, nor heard to the end; but the best 
part was unseen and unheard. (J, x, 128-129) 


When Thoreau was all alive in his senses, sound bathed him 
in ecstasy; when the joy passed and grew more difficult to re- 
capture, it brought him intimations of what he had partially 
heard or missed altogether. Sound carried him far from the 
level of controlled insight (correspondence) into a state of 
identity. It was a source of inspiration necessary to whatever 
levels he attained, and accordingly measured his success and 
failure. He had discovered what he never realized in the rap- 
ture of his youthful mergers—that the quality of the insight de- 
pends on the quality of mind; that, according to the doctrine 
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of correspondence, one sees ur becomes only what one con- 
templates; that, the failure, therefore, is not in nature but in 
the perceiver; and that the attempt to lift oneself via nature 
into the sublime was full of methodological risks and had its 
human cost. Decay was the suspicion that there was intelligi- 
bility in nature as well as in the perceiver. It was the slow rot 
that ate away his confidence in correspondence when he most 
desired to believe in it. Forced science-wards by his lost inno- 
cence, his pangs came from the intelligent control by which 
he sought to gain a meaningful God at the expense of lesser 
human goods. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT CHANGES HIS MIND: 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER ABOUT 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
HERMAN E. SPIVEY 


RYANT’S most perceptive statement about Thomas Jefferson 

is contained in an unpublished letter now in the custody of 

the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, New York City. This 

statement might be taken as a clue to his own mature political the- 

ory, a motto for his philosophy of government during at least for- 

ty years of his career as publicist. So far as I know, it has not been 
noticed by anyone. 

Godwin has told the story of Bryant’s teen-age conservatism and 
his obvious chagrin in later life when reminded of his youthful 
philippic about Jefferson, “The Embargo”;' and Professor Tre- 
maine McDowell has traced the stages by which Bryant moved 
stcadily away from Federalism, Calvinism, and Classicism “toward 
Democracy, Unitarianism, and Romanticism.” * 

Pierce, the addressee of the letter in question, was the owner and 
manager of the largest chocolate factory in the country at the time 
the letter was written; but what Bryant was interested in was his 
active political and social liberalism. Like Bryant himself, Pierce 
was one of the recusant Democrats that had helped to organize 
and populurize the new Republican Party. Pierce had been (and 
remained) actively interested .in the antislavery movement. Like 
Bryant, too, he was interested in low, or no, tariffs and in civil 
service reform. Most of his political prestige, however, came after 
this letter. He served as Massachusetts state legislator in 1860, 1861, 
1862, and 1866. During the war years, among other activities, he 
promoted the movement to authorize the enlistment of colored 

1 Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant . . . (New York, 
1883), 1, 71-75. “The Embargo” was first printed in 1808 and the next year was 


reissued, “corrected and enlarged.” Bryant referred to it later as “a very fool- 
ish thing” and did not include it in his collected poems. 


2 William Cullen Bryant: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bib- 
liography, and Notes (New York, 1935), 341-350, xiii-lxiv. Professor McDowell 
supplies a convenient text of “The Embargo.” 
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men in the militia and the regular army. Twice he was Mayor of 
Boston (1872 and 1877) and for four years he was Congressman 
from Massachusetts (1873-1877). 

Both Pierce and Bryant maintained their political liberalism to 
the end. As Professor Nevins has said of Bryant’s newspaper: “‘Free- 
dom, democracy—to these two principles every utterance of the 
Evening Post in its fifty years under Bryant was referred.”* It is 
this aspect of Bryant's thought which seemed most significant to 
the principal speaker at the Bryant memorial meeting of the 
Goethe Club in New York a few months after Bryant’s death. As 
Dr. Osgood pointed out, Bryant (like Jefferson) “had a great sense 
of individual right, and of the necessity of guarding against every 
infringement of liberty. . . . He who had so assailed the Jeffer- 
sonian democracy in his boyish rhymes, had become quite Jeffer- 
sonian in his ideas, ... .”* 

The letter here given was written nearly twenty years earlier, but 
not until Bryant (then sixty-five) had abundantly demonstrated 
the sincerity of his belief in Jefferson’s political wisdom. 


New York April ist 1859 
Gentlemen. 

I thank you for inviting me to the festival you are about to hold 
in honor of the memory of Jefferson. You do well to observe the 
birth day of that great man, one of the wisest political philosophers 
of his time,—wiser, I think, than any who lived in the times before 
him—one who saw deeper into the principles of government than 
his contemporaries knew. I should be most happy to unite with 
you in this commemoration, but am withheld by my various occu- 


ations. 
P I am gentlemen 


with great regard ... 
W. C. Bryant. 
Messrs. Henry L. Pierce 
and others, members of the Committee® 


8 Allan Nevins, The Evening Post: A Century of Journalism (New York, 1922), 
$51. 

4 Dr. Samuel Osgood, speaking on October go, 1878, The Bryant Memorial 
Meeting of the Goethe Club of the City of New York (New York, 1879), 30. 

5 The original of this letter is in the library of the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Foundation, 115 Broadway, New York City. A photostatic copy is in- 
cluded in the Personal Papers Miscellaneous, Library of Congress. 
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The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Ralph L. Rusk. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1949. Pp. ix, 592. $6.00.) 


In the vast library of Emerson literature, Professor Rusk’s biog- 
raphy has already won a high and permanent place. The reasons 
for the eminence of the book are many; it is not simply that Mr. 
Rusk is the first biographer to have full access to the great store of 
Emerson's papers, or that he has sifted the new materials with care 
and discrimination and thereby enlarged and corrected our per- 
spective on the “Sage of Concord.” Unlike Woodberry, whose chief 
interest was in Emerson's ideas and influence, he has devoted him- 
self with remarkable objectivity to the telling of an engrossing bio- 
graphical tale. Frequently in these days the result of research or 
the disclosure of hitherto unrevealed information about important 
men of letters is offered in a pedantic and pseudo-scientific style 
which is annoying, to the general reader at least, if not to the 
scholar himself. Mr. Rusk’s style is clear and pleasing from the first 
page to the last, and his devotion to his subject quickly wins not 
only the attention but the sympathy of the reader. In these pages 
we can, for the first time, follow the events of Emerson’s life almost 
daily (sometimes hourly) and see them in due proportion one to 
another. For example, Emerson the lecturer can be seen here, in 
full relief against the difficulties of travel, the heterogeneity of au- 
diences, the changing economic conditions, and the developing 
complexity of American democracy, as has not hitherto been pos- 
sible. Again, the young and promising Unitarian clergyman be- 
comes for us also a convincing human personality, more than 
merely touched by the emotion of love, as Mr. Rusk relates the 
story of Emerson’s relation to Ellen Tucker. Not only is new light 
shed on Emerson’s relation to such matters as Brook Farm or 
Fruitlands, the Abolitionist movement or the feminist movement, 
but these things are seen in relation to a totality of mental and 
moral development which is richer and more complex than any 
biographer has previously seen it. Again in terms of Emerson’s very 
personal affairs, one may add that the parts played by Lidian and 
her daughter Ellen, strikingly different as they were, here are 
shown by Mr. Rusk to have been even more important to Emerson 
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than we had supposed. Anyone who looks again at Emerson's grave 
in Sleepy Hollow after reading this book is more than ever im- 
pressed by the appropriateness of the headstones flanking the crude 
field rock which is Emerson’s only monument. In short, this is a 
big and rich book for which all earlier biographies seem like pre- 
liminary studies. 

Where so much is given so generously, the student cannot help 
wanting more. Whatever value one may place upon Emerson's 
gospel for the middle of the twentieth century (this reviewer places 
very high value upon it), it cannot any longer be questioned that 
Emerson belongs among the richest minds of Western culture. Like 
his peers, the very richness and complexity of his thought inevitably 
leave certain unsolved problems. With the appearance of each new 
study the student looks anxiously for light and knowledge. Oc- 
casionally such problems are biographical, and in the case of Emer- 
son one might legitimately, I think, have hoped that Mr. Rusk 
would supply us more than he has done. This reviewer for one 
must confess to some disappointment. So much of the previously 
unavailable matter which Mr. Rusk had at his disposal deals with 
Emerson’s young manhood that the problem of his sudden achieve- 
ment of maturity might at least have been partially solved. The 
problem may be stated thus: why did the bold, self-assured style 
and the probing, searching radicalism of thought suddenly ap- 
pear in Nature when Emerson was 33? For the ordinary reader, 
at least, this has always been a problem. Arnold, Morley, Chap- 
man, More, Woodberry, and Bliss Perry gave only perfunctory at- 
tention to Emerson’s early years and, beginning with his maturity, 
largely failed to account for it. Mr. Rusk’s extensive handling of 
fresh materials and careful use of those previously available have 
given us a nearly full picture of Emerson up to the time of Nature. 
His manly grappling with moral, theological, and ecclesiastical 
problems can now be clearly discerned; his utilitarian, better, 
pragmatic, attitude toward idea and emotion, in accordance with 
which all was measured by his personal experience, is now more 
readily understood in terms of the profound effect upon his whole 
life of his love for Ellen and her loss; in short Rusk traces both 
emotional and intellectual development with painstaking care and 
sympathy. Yet something is lacking still. Perhaps it was some sort of 
release from previous frustration found in his final break with the 
church and his first European experience; perhaps it was self-con- 
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fidence gained from taking the true measure in real life of his idols 
Wordsworth and Coleridge; perhaps, even, it was something in the 
impression and influence of Carlyle which we have not yet fully 
appreciated. I know not. But the serene assurance of the opening 
sentences in Nature, which characterizes almost every page of his 
work thereafter, is not to be found in such letters or sermons or 
journals of a short while earlier as have hitherto been published. 
Rusk has shown us, better thar anyone, why Emerson said what he 
said, but he helps us little to know why he said it in the way he said 
it. Yet, the way did much to make Emerson great. Indeed the truth 
is that the reader cannot tell from Mr. Rusk’s handling of the early 
papers whether the answers to such questions are to be found in 
them or not. The special character of Emerson’s speaking and 
writing, in brief, remains unaccounted for. Perhaps ultimately 
such things are indeed unaccountable. Yet in most writers of genius 
the significant mark and tone were present from the first. In Emer- 
son they were not. Yet with all of Mr. Rusk’s erudition and fidelity, 
I fear we still have not enough knowledge fully to apprehend 
Emerson’s leap from radical minister to radical oracle. 


Ir STUART Gerry Brown. 
Syracuse University. 


The Winthrop Family in America. By Lawrence Shaw Mayo. (Bos- 
ton: The Massachusetts Historical Society. 1948. Pp. 507. $25.00.) 


If this book concerned a less distinguished family, it could be 
dismissed as genealogy. If its author had written with less style, it 
could be put on the shelf as a reference book. But the Winthrops 
were a very distinguished family, and Mr. Mayo has recorded their 
lives with a grace that makes the book a pleasure to read. He has 
devoted his greatest attention to those members of the family who 
took part in public life, and as a result the succession of biographi- 
cal sketches becomes a panorama of American history, beginning 
with the men of large vision and religious zeal, and passing on to 
serious scholars and effete dilettantes, to Tories and Patriots, to 
Federalists, Republicans, and Whigs (the Winthrops were not very 
friendly to the party of Andrew Jackson). Mr. Mayo has carried the 
story to the ninth generation. 

The record of the Winthrop family assembled here is one which 
commands respect, but perhaps Mr. Mayo has written the record 
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with a little more respect than is due. If the book were designed 
simply as a tribute to the Winthrop family, such a suggestion would 
be out of place; but as a publication of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, it will inevitably be associated with the Winthrop Papers 
which the Society is currently publishing, and although Mr. Mayo’s 
biographies are thoroughly and precisely documented, they do not 
quite maintain the spirit of impartial scholarship that has char- 
acterized the editing of the Winthrop Papers. They are defensive, 
occasionally even eulogistic, in tone. Mr. Mayo reluctantly admits 
that Professor John Winthrop was less than charitable in his dis- 
pute with Thomas Prince, that Winthrop F.R.s. was a snob, that 
James Winthrop, the Librarian of Harvard College, was generally 
disliked, but his emphasis throughout is on the praiseworthy at- 
tributes of the various Winthrops. The Winthrops appear a little 
too often on the right side of a question. When Fitz-John Winthrop 
wishes New England to accept the Andros regime, Andros is made 
out to be not such a bad fellow after all; but when Wait Winthrop 
helps to lead the Boston revolt against him, Andros resumes his old 
réle of tyrant, though Jacob Leisler, who led the revolt in New 
York, but who later imprisoned Fitz-John, is condemned as “a 
coarse, opinionated, hot-headed German demagogue.” 

Mr. Mayo, it seems to me, was not able to overcome his own in- 
born courtesy. He treated the Winthrops almost as contemporaries, 
as a group of gentlemen whose papers he had had the privilege of 
reading and whose reputations he must preserve. Perhaps it was 
kindness rather than courtesy that inspired him. Mr. Mayo, as a 
generation of Harvard graduate students can attest, was one of the 
kindest of men, and his attitude toward the Winthrops may have 
been the expression of his own pervading charity. Where he could 
not speak well of his subjects, he preferred at least to speak softly. 
He skillfully avoided any indecorous episodes. Fitz-John Winthrop, 
for example, seems to have led a somewhat loose moral life. Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, Jr., in an excess of concern for his ancestor’s repu- 
tation, even destroyed a parcel of his love-letters as too confidential. 
Although Mr. Mayo would certainly not have been guilty of so ir- 
responsible an action, he skirts this aspect of Fitz-John’s life, and 
one feels that he would not have revealed the contents of Fitz-John’s 
letters, even if he had had the opportunity to read them, that he con- 
sidered it unfair to discuss a man’s private morals, even at a dis- 
tance of two centuries. This is not to say that he should have given 
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more attention to sordid details but simply that courtesy and kind- 
ness in a historian are questionable virtues and that Mr. Mayo’s 
apologetic attitude toward the Winthrops mars an otherwise su- 
perior work. 

But though these sketches may seem to defer too much to the vir- 
tues of the Winthrops, it is undeniable that the Winthrops were an 
extraordinarily able and honorable group of people, and it is also 
undeniable that Mr. Mayo has written of them with a dignity and 
grace that are rare in historical writing today. The book is as much 
a monument to Mr. Mayo’s own character as it is to the Winthrop 
family. It is entirely fitting that it should have been published in 
superb form, as one of the last issues of the Merrymount Press. 


ee EpMuND S. Morcan. 
Brown University. 


Early Connecticut Meetinghouses. By J. Frederick Kelly. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Two volumes. Pp. 728. 
$40.00.) 


Mr. Kelly’s authoritative Early Domestic Architecture of Con- 
necticut appeared twenty-five years ago. It was the product of éx- 
haustive study of both types of sources—existing monuments and 
documentary records. The structural honesty, the lack of sham, the 
dignity and simplicity of the houses of Colonial Connecticut were 
qualities most sympathetic to this architectural historian. “Truth 
is the fundamental principle of architecture,” he wrote. “The 
framework of our early homes, like the bony structure of the hu- 
man body, is responsible for the visible form: and therefore it is 
of vital importance to the student of architectural anatomy, if such 
a term may be applied to the subject.” This earlier book, like that 
under review, is a careful analysis of anatomical problems and 
their forthright solutions evolved by transplanted English crafts- 
men and their successors. Plans and framing, outside covering and 
interior panelling, windows and entrances, mantels and cupboards, 
mouldings and hardware are described in the light of materials 
and requirements, as well as the traditionalism of the English set- 
tlers and social and economic forces. Facts are fortified by repro- 
ductions of the author’s beautifully executed measured drawings 
of plans, sections, and construction details. The handsome volume, 
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now in its fourth printing, is recognized as the standard work on 
the subject. 

With this work behind him, the author, for a score of years or 
more, devoted his energies to an allied subject, the ecclesiastical 
architecture—which is so charmingly domestic—of Calvinistic Con- 
necticut, from the time of the earliest settlements to 1830, roughly 
corresponding to the advent of the “Greek Revival.” Like the ear- 
lier book this, too, is based upon methodical examination of mon- 
uments and documents. Eighty-seven existing meetinghouses—of 
which sixty-four are Congregational, twenty-one Episcopalian, one 
Baptist, and one Methodist—along with the earlier edifices which 
they supplanted—are considered historically, sociologically, and 
technically. 

All of the photographs in the two handsome volumes are the au- 
thor’s. The exteriors were taken on sharp, clear, sunny days in win- 
ter, when leafless elms reveal to their greatest advantage the un- 
ornamented beauty of the meetinghouses, and decorate their plain, 
white clapboarded sides with intricate patterns of shadows. Photo- 
graphs of facade bays, entrances, and window details supplement 
the larger views. The interiors are illustrated by photographs of 
the audience chambers, gallery railings, pulpits, columns and capi- 
tals, ceiling ornaments, and chandeliers. For some lovers of New 
England, these admirable photographs alone will suffice. The spe- 
cialist will, however, delight in the reproductions of the author’s 
measured drawings, especially those revealing systems of roof 
trussing. ““The most difficult aspect of this part of the work,” the 
author explains, “has been the measurement of the roof frames, 
access to which has been far from easy, and in some instances im- 
possible. In many cases the roof space is in total darkness, and at 
best dimly lighted, making the use of a flashlight necessary. . . . 
With a few exceptions, there has been no footing upon which to 
walk or stand other than the trussing or framing timbers them- 
selves. To climb through such framework, and at the same time 
handle a flashlight, a notebook, a pencil, and a six-foot rule, with 
the peril ever imminent of a serious and possibly fatal fall through 
the plastered ceiling underneath and into the audience room be- 
low, has been an arduous undertaking. . . .” Indicative of the com- 
pleteness of the work are drawings of such details as weather vanes 
and latch handles, as well as photographs of seating diagrams and 
building contracts. 
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The text is as clear and informative as the hundreds of half- 
tone and line reproductions. The historical sections are full of col- 
or: the drummer stationed on the meetinghouse turret summoning 
the faithful to divine service, the sentinel standing watch against 
possible Indian attacks, and the armed guard lounging on reserved 
seats near the door. At New Haven in 1652 the Court directed that 
“the dore of the meeting house next the souldiours seat is Ordered 
to be kept cleare from women and children sitting there, that if 
there be occasion for the soldiours to goe suddenly forth, they have 
a free passage.” Many are the references to such matters as the “‘sin- 
ful & offensive disorders in tyme of public worship . .. by ye Boyes.” 
The records quoted also refer to construction costs, money raising, 
lotteries, the price of common labor (75 cents per day in 1801 at 
Washington), litigation and “Church Wars,” and such items as 
“Nayles” (sold by the piece and not the pound). There are many 
references to alcoholic aid in construction, especially in roof rais- 
ing, such as at Norwichtown in 1751 “to 32 Gallons & 3 quarts of 
Rum @ 34/ 55:13:6, to 6 gal. rum and sugar 12:0:0,” to be fol- 
lowed by “to Rope spoiit at ye raising 0:16:0, (and) to Qt. Rhum 
for getters of timber 10:0.” At Woodbury in 1785 “10 gallons 3 
quarts & 1 pint Rum 2:14:10” were used in the construction of the 
church and at South Canaan in 1803 the item “to a day to hu tim- 
ber 0:60:0” and “to a quart of rum to put up timber 0:13:0.” There 
are also such homely items as that requiring each householder at 
Plainfield in 1710 to give the widow Samons “one peck of Indian 
corn a year in consideration for her to sweep the meeting-house; 
so long as she doth :t, the corne to be carried to her.” Many are 
the regulations concerning “pues” (pews were the high, square 
box type affairs with seats on three sides and a door on the fourth, 
“while seats such as are in use today were called slips”). At Lebanon 
in 1758 it was voted “to provide some Sutable Seets in sd meeting 
house for Negro men & women.” In Trinity Church on the New 
Haven Green, in 1815, eight wall slips were reserved “for black peo- 
ple” and at Norfolk in the same year it was voted “to give the Afri- 
can descendants living in the Society two pewes in the gallery sit- 
uated at the head of each staircase.” There is little mention of heat- 
ing the church buildings until the nineteenth century. 

The meeting houses are still the chief ornament of the New Eng- 
land town. They dignify and dominate most by their quiet reserve 
and commanding position. These simple, restrained expressions of 
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an organized society of individualists—used from the first for secu- 
lar as well as religious purposes—have a peculiar charm. The au- 
thor traces their development through four evolutionary steps. 
The first two types, confined to the seventeenth century, were utili- 
tarian, devoid of architectural pretentions. The earliest meeting- 
houses were crude structures hastily constructed of green logs, 
sometimes with thatched roofs, built for immediate, though tem- 
porary, use. These structures were shortly followed by more com- 
modious ones of hewn oak covered with unpainted, split clap- 
boards, with high pyramidal, shingled roofs, at the apex of which 
was a small, open cupola for the occasional bell or for the drum- 
mer to summon the people to worship. The small windows of the 
earlier places of communal and religious meeting covered with 
cloth or oiled paper were replaced by glazed and leaded casements. 
The third type of meetinghouse, which did not make its appear- 
ance until well into the eighteenth century, was radically different 
from the square, high pitched roofed, unpainted structures. They 
were larger, oblong in shape, with a free standing steeple extend- 
ing to the ground in the “Wren manner.” The gable roof was 
pitched flatter than those of the earlier type, while the ridge of the 
roof—the long axis of the building—was parallel to the street. The 
main entrance was in the center of the long side, and the pulpit 
was opposite the entrance. The two tiers of large windows were 
double hung, which gave an abundance of light, in contrast to the 
small, dark casements of the previous century. Instead of being the 
products of long tradition and severe necessity, their form was de- 
rived, stylistically, from architectural books from London, few of 
which were published prior to 1700. Often imperfect translations 
in wood of robust Georgian stone forms, they were austere and re- 
served. The best extant examples are the Congregational churches 
at Brooklyn (1772), of which Col. Israel Putnam was caretaker and 
bell ringer, Farmington (1771) with its graceful spire, and Wethers- 
field (1761), a brick building with a unique diaper pattern of black 
header brick on three sides of an unusually tall steeple tower. 
The fourth, or post-Revolution, type represents the ultimate de- 
velopment of the Connecticut meetinghouse. In plan, the edifice 
is reoriented so that the long axis is at right angles to the princi- 
pal street. The tower which formerly extended from the ground in 
the “Wren fashion” is now enclosed within the building, arising 
from the roof in the “manner of Gibbs.” The main entrance is at 
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the gable end instead of on the long side and the pulpit opposite 
at the end of the long axis. The roof pitch is flatter but the two- 
tier row of double-hung windows is the same, except that the glass 
units are larger. The audience room is nearly square, recalling the 
second type of meetinghouse. Both on the exterior and interior 
they are more delicate, reflecting the style of the brothers Adam. 
Mercifully, they were no longer unheated but equipped with stoves. 
“The earliest known instance of the use of stoves,” states the author, 
“to heat a meetinghouse appears to have been . . . in 1787... . In 
general, however, stoves were not introduced until after the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Even then, they were at first 
looked upon as innovations to be stoutly resisted.” Examples of 
this last type are, of course, numerous. Many are Episcopal church- 
es. In these there is often an admixture of Gothic and Classical 
forms, such as found in the pointed upper tier window heads of the 
churches at Bethany and Quakers Farms; the curious combination 
of a pointed window in an otherwise perfect Palladian frame in the 
latter is another example. Trinity Church (1814-1816) on the New 
Haven Green and the Cathedral (1827-1829) at Hartford, both 
stone edifices designed by Ithiel Town, are frankly Gothic Revival. 

One of the most unusual meetinghouses of the fourth type is that 
at Lebanon, designed in 1804 for his home town by Col. John 
Trumbull, who had, years before, been urged to study architecture 
by Edmund Burke. It is a brick structure with four Roman Doric 
columns of moulded brick, painted white, on the pedimented fa- 
cade. The brick tower, surmounted by a fine wooden spire, is en- 
closed and the entrance deeply recessed within the tower. The in- 
terior of the church was badly mutilated in 1875, when converted 
into the “General Grant style.” The whole edifice was damaged in 
the hurricane of 1938; the steeple, blown across the roof, crashed 
through the supporting purlins and 1875, upper floor to the old 
floor below, leaving little intact but the two end walls and the 
tower. So extensive was the damage that the church had to be re- 
built—according to Trumbull’s original concept—happily, by the 
skilled architect, author of the volumes under review. 

Early Connecticut Meetinghouses contains one major surprise. 
It has been long assumed that Ithiel Town was the architect of 
Center Church (1812-1814), “probably the most monumental re- 
ligious edifice in the state,” on the New Haven Green. It now ap- 
pears that he was but an assistant building contractor. The design, 
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based upon James Gibbs’s St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, was 
prepared at Boston by Asher Benjamin. The builder was Isaac 
Damon. However, the sole person to execute the contract at New 
Haven was Town, who doubtless made many minor changes in 
Benjamin’s designs, but “it is apparent he had nothing to do with 
its creation.” The author prints the whole expense account for the 
building, from which one notes “Paid Mr. Towne for his contract 
26000” and “Paid Mr. Benjamin for a plan 40”—a modest architec- 
tural fee! It is interesting to recall that the framing timbers for this 
Church, as well as for the adjacent United Church, were floated 
down the Connecticut River from Middletown through the Brit- 
ish blockade during the War of 1812 by the courtesy of the Royal 
Navy. 

“Hoadley and Town are the only two designers of early Con- 
necticut church edifices who are qualified to receive the title of 
‘architect’ ” states the author. If the traveled and well-to-do Town 
is disappointing, the obscure, self-trained David Hoadley of Water- 
bury, emerges a hero. No adequate life of this architect exists—the 
best account of his work is scattered through the pages of Mr. 
Kelly’s volumes. The two early Waterbury churches, Congrega- 
tional and Episcopalian (both 1795), attributed to him no longer 
exist. The author analyzes five meetinghouses by that master, bas- 
ing his attributions on documentary sources: the Episcopal church 
at Bethany (1809), and the Congregational churches at Orange 
(1810), Norfolk (1813), New Haven—United Church (1813), his 
masterpiece—and Avon (1818), the source for the last being the 
modest author’s discovery. Although documentary evidence is lack- 
ing or incomplete, the author, on stylistic grounds, somewhat tenta- 
tively, attributes St. Peter’s at Monroe (1802), St. Paul’s at Hunting- 
ton (1812), Grace Episcopal Church at Hamden (1819), and the 
Congregational churches at Milford (1823), Cheshire (1826), South- 
ington (1828, modeled after Cheshire) and possibly Litchfield (also 
1828), to Hoadley—the grace of whose work is a joy to behold. 

The author was spared, by divine Providence, to see the printer's 
proofs spread out before him at the merciful conclusion of a long 
and painful illness. His life was an unusually useful one, as a prac- 
ticing architect, architectural historian, antiquarian, and seeker of 
truth; the residences he built, the New Haven Colony Historical 
Society he designed, the historic houses he restored, the rooms he 
installed in art museums, and the many learned articles he wrote 
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stand in silent testimony. His books on the domestic and ecclesi- 
astical architecture of Connecticut represent, however, the quiet 
enthusiasm of a lifetime. They will probably outlast all else. 

It was fitting that the author’s funeral (September, 1947) took 
place in a Connecticut meetinghouse, Grace Episcopal Church, 
Hamden, which, to quote his words, “seemingly reflects the genius 
of its probable designer—David Hoadley.” 

THEODORE SIZER. 
Yale University. 


Henry David Thoreau. By Joseph Wood Krutch. American Men of 
Letters Series. (New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc. 1948. 


Pp. xiii, 298. $3.50.) 


A century ago, when Thoreau “signed off” from organized and 
institutional society by going to Walden Pond, his “hearers” were 
few indeed, his “heeders” practically nonexistent. Materialistic 
America today increasingly fails to heed Thoreau, but precisely be- 
cause the problems he foresaw have multiplied so alarmingly and 
therefore make answers the more imperative, he is, says Professor 
Krutch, appealing to an ever-widening circle of “hearers” who, if 
not convinced into active acceptance, are increasingly fascinated 
by the antidotes which he prescribed. 

It is as a disseminator of ideas, according to Professor Krutch, 
that Thoreau takes his place, along with such as Marx and Freud, 
as one of the great nineteenth-century prophets of social reform. 
“Walden was one of the great seminal books of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Yet more than previous critics, Professor Krutch insists that 
it is not merely to Walden, nor to “Civil Disobedience,” nor even 
to the fascinating but immature Week, but to the Journals, from 
which he has mined much new material, that we must turn to 
understand the multiplicity of Thoreau’s message. The seeds of this 
message will in our time most certainly find “‘a soil better prepared 
to receive them” than in Thoreau’s, when the “stony ground” of 
an all-pervasive optimism obscured the main road America was 
to travel. 

Not the least contribution of this challenging first volume of the 
new American Men of Letters Series is its insistence that this 
seminal quality is more the result of Thoreau’s own nature and 
original outlook than it was of other influences—especially those of 
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Emerson and Transcendentalism. Of Thoreau’s “three different 
reputations,” only that which originally but not finally bound him 
(merely peripherally, one is tempted to say) to the Transcendental 
group “owes very much to Emerson’s influence.” His other two, 
and more important, reputations—those as “a prophet of social re- 
form” and as a seeker for the “salvation of the individual soul” by 
defiance of society and communion with non-human nature—are 
today, Professor Krutch maintains, by far the most reproductive. 
And although Thoreau was awakened by Emerson, and much of 
the Week in style and content is traceable to him, one of the main 
reasons Thoreau went to Walden was to escape from “influences”— 
to find out what life meant to him. He succeeded. He found his own 
solutions and could thereby present to the world what Professor 
Krutch calls a fait accompli of successful living. This, coupled with 
a challenging elusiveness and aa unchallengeable, because un- 
schematized, method of presentation, is the main source of Wal- 
den’s impact on the modern reader. 

This biography is highly readable. Professor Krutch’s accom- 
plishment is not so easy as it sounds when one considers the diverse 
elements composing the cud Thoreau left the world to chew on. 
Evident but not obtrusive scholarship combines with sensitive per- 
ception to make it so. There is, perhaps, too much insistence on the 
unfulfilled possibilities of Thoreau’s later years. Perhaps Thoreau 
comes out a little too “gay” (“serene” might have been a better 
word). Perhaps too much importance is attributed to “Civil Dis- 
obedience” as the point at which Thoreau turned from the “finder” 
he had been at Walden to a “seeker” again—with more conflicts to 
be resolved and questions to be answered. Perhaps there is over- 
much emphasis on Thoreau as an individualist in reform rather 
than as a member in good standing in the organized abolitionist 
crusade. Or again, perhaps there is some under-emphasis on 
Thoreau’s mysticism, which Professor Krutch points out as one of 
the three main themes of both the Week and Walden. 

Yet of far greater service than such “perhapses” is the analysis of, 
for instance, Thoreau’s solution to such a controversial problem 
as the relation of the individual to society—especially when it is 
compared, as it is here, to the solutions of others, such as Freud and 
Marx. Whereas the latter ducked their responsibilities to society 
by transferring the blame for society's evils to “psychic” or “soci- 
ological” forces, thus becoming mere products of their environ- 
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ment, Thoreau “accepted responsibility for himself,” refused to be 
a “victim” or a “product.” Rather than wait for some revolution or 
dialectic process to achieve doubtful happiness in the future, “he 
went off to Walden” to prove that he could have it now. The full 
meaning of this acceptance of responsibility for himself becomes 
apparent in Professor Krutch’s interpretation of Thoreau’s un- 
shakable serenity during his last days. “The rebellion of very few 
men had ever been more radical . . . or more ramifying . . . than 
Thoreau’s,” yet he found “the courage to hold out against the in- 
sistent human temptation to regret and sentimentalize.” Certain 
that he and God had never quarreled, he died convinced that he 
had nothing to recant or repent. 

The reader can find profitable interpretations in this nicely bal- 
anced critical biography of other difficult points of Thoreau’s doc- 
trine—of his conception of the good, his doubts about the moral re- 
lation between man and nature, and his reasons for the distrust of 
science, which, in his era, had not yet gone beyond mere observa- 
tion and classification. In delicately weighing the evidence on these 
and other central problems, Professor Krutch has given the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series a high standard to maintain. 


: STERLING LANIER. 
Boston Unwwersity. 


Passage to Walden. By Reginald L. Cook. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1949. Pp. viii, 238. $3.00.) 


Thoreau’s reputation has come full circle, or it may be has com- 
pleted one round of a spiral and is now poised above its starting 
point, having gained elevation by virtue of the ground covered. To 
his first biographer he appeared as the type of poet-naturalist. By 
the nineteen-twenties he was hailed as a social critic and native 
radical. The succeeding decade saw the emphasis laid on his 
achievements as a master of prose. And now Mr. Cook has re- 
affirmed the central importance of Thoreau’s relation to nature, 
though less for its own sake than as a means of understanding what 
is best in the spirit of man. 

As the title “Passage to Walden” suggests, Mr. Cook is deeply 
concerned with the transformation of experience into meaning, the 
effort to “suck all the marrow out of life” which led Thoreau to re- 
ject conventional occupations and to make of himself an inveterate 
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saunterer through the woods of Concord. Sauntering to him had 
religious implications. By an etymological leap of the imagination 
he derived the word from sainte-terre, the holy land. So a way of 
life which seemed to his neighbors merely shiftless attained for him 
the sanctions of a pilgrimage. He devoted himself to sauntering be- 
cause it was the readiest way “positively to exercise both body and 
spirit.” It is on Thoreau’s experiences as a saunterer, as recorded 
in the voluminous pages of his journal, that Mr. Cook bases his 
study. 

His method of determining the precise quality of Thoreau’s 
contribution is partly comparative, a careful discrimination among 
“nature’s eye-witnesses” who have left literary record. The list in- 
cludes Izaak Walton, Gilbert White, Richard Jefferies, John Muir, 
John Burroughs, Jean-Henri Fabre, and W. H. Hudson. Viewed 
in relation to these kindred spirits, Thoreau was not unique in 
holding a poetic attitude toward nature, but it may be claimed 
that he achieved an uncommonly intense refinement of sensibility 
joined with an exceptional power to “grind into paint” percep- 
tions and feelings which might easily evaporate unused. Thoreau 
no doubt originally went to the woods for relaxation, but what he 
brought back to the village was a discipline. 

In successive chapters, which tend to become detached essays on 
a central theme, Mr. Cook sets forth various aspects of Thoreau’s 
education by nature, an education which began with sharp aware- 
ness of the external fact, proceeded by attempting to isolate its in- 
trinsic quality, and ended in a mystical sense of the merging of all 
facts in an underlying unity. Though nature was his first and last 
concern, Thoreau held firm views on history, society, and the ma- 
chine which give Walden and the other writings a special relevance 
to the present. In a final chapter Mr. Cook deals with the quality 
of Thoreau’s individuality of style. Much of his fine appreciation 
of Thoreau springs from identity of experience. As often happens 
a critic peering intently into the deep well of a writer’s being sees 
himself reflected there. Another might with equal truth report the 
perception of different features. By good fortune the image that 
Mr. Cook creates represents his subject with little distortion. 
Thoreau, one imagines, would be happy to welcome such inter- 


retation. 
P GrorGE F. WHICHER. 


Amherst College. 
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Jefferson and His Time. Volume One: Jefferson the Virginian. By 
Dumas Malone. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1948. Pp. 
xxi, 484. $6.00.) 


That Mr. Malone’s projected work represents a gigantic under- 
taking is clearly shown by the comprehensive scope and painstak- 
ing scholarship of the first installment, covering forty-one years of 
Jefferson’s life to 1784. “Another volume,” the author tells us, “is 
just behind it, and, God willing, there will eventually be two more 
after these.” Four stages of Jefferson’s career (as Virginian, Demo- 
crat, President, and Sage) mark the planned phases of the complete 
presentation, which should afford scholars and laymen a long- 
wanted definitive biography—definitive even though, as Mr. Ma- 
lone says of his many-sided subject, “a great deal more will be said 
of him after I am done.” The uniform praise already accorded Jef- 
ferson the Virginian pleasantly lightens the task of a tardy review, 
the chief duty of which must be to urge a vigilant outlook for the 
succeeding volumes. 

It may not be amiss, however, to remark upon certain major tend- 
encies of the published portion which more than foreshadow fu- 
ture emphases. Although the over-all title points to .he double 
function of biographer and historian, Mr. Malone has scrupulously 
given the foremost place to the biographical element. It is through 
Jefferson’s inquiring mind and diverse interests that his “time” is 
considered, and wherever this viewpoint can be adequately docu- 
mented the background of colonial and revolutionary thought be- 
comes richly illuminated. Unfortunately, the early materials are 
scanty—a fire in 1770 destroyed most of Jefferson’s personal records 
—and the full story of his extraordinary intellectual development 
will probably never be known. Thus it is with a somewhat unap- 
peased curiosity that we learn of the formative influences of Wil- 
liam Small, his favorite teacher (“a minor torchbearer of the En- 
lightenment’”’), of George Wythe, his preceptor in the law, and of 
Governor Francis Fauquier, his tutor in the school of manners. 
Apart from their liberalizing effect and the incomplete records of 
Jefferson’s reading, there is not much to go on, and we must per- 
force accept the statement that his faith in absolute freedom of the 
mind “was in the air that the spirit breathed; it was a major ele- 
ment in the intellectual climate in which he chose to dwell.” His 
later reference (in 1811) to Bacon, Newton, and Locke as his trinity 
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of immortals only adds to the reader’s desire for fuller data, but 
Mr. Malone wisely avoids speculation, presents the known facts, 
and includes Jefferson’s reminiscences only with due evaluation of 
their evidential worth. ; 

With an increasing availability of source materials as the work 
progresses, the method fully justifies itself and promises an abun- 
dant harvest in the remaining three volumes. Although, unavoid- 
ably, the genesis of a fine mind is partly obscured, there is ample 
compensation in close contact with the mature operations of that 
mind. As an uncompromising rebel and the penman of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, as the champion of democratic economics 
and free education, as the firm opponent of slavery and state re- 
ligion, and as the scholarly author of Notes on Virginia, Jefferson 
emerges as a complex and admirable figure, outstanding in a gen- 
eration of remarkable men. It was not until 1800 that he recorded 
his vow of “eternal hostility against every form of tryanny over the 
mind of man,” but this guiding principle had been completely 
formulated during the Virginia years. His own desire for a quiet 
life of speculative inquiry was long denied him by the rush of 
events. One rare interlude, however, occurred on the eve of his 
departure for France in 1784, and we take leave of him—tem- 
porarily, at least—conferring peacefully with Madison and others 
on climates, floods, potato-brandy, and “various matters of nat- 
ural history, particularly the dimensions and characteristics of 
the moose.” 

This first and highly important phase of Jefferson’s life is pre- 
sented in a stately manner, slow-paced yet not overburdened by its 
impressive array of facts. The reader may miss the nimbler style of 
Mr. Freeman’s R. E. Lee or Mr. Schlesinger’s The Age of Jackson, 
but of the solid worth of Mr. Malone’s achievement there can be 
no doubt. He has treated his subject with thorough understand- 
ing, and to the term “liberal”—recently a much-abused concept— 
he has given dignity, stature, and revitalized meaning. 


State University of Iowa. Cpnene 5, Seem 


The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson. By Daniel J. Boorstin. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 306. $4.00.) 


With courage and skill, Daniel Boorstin has attempted to fit Jef- 
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fersonian ideas and purposes into a systematic philosophy. Jeffer- 
son’s thought has generally been comprehended only in fragments, 
and we have become so accustomed to drawing off the liberal tenets 
of his political creed that we have forgotten the total philosophy. 
We have mistaken Jefferson’s minor for his major premises. As a 
result, Boorstin insists, scholars have obscured and distorted Jeffer- 
son, and “liberals” have assumed that philosophy is unnecessary. 
By endeavoring “to recapture the Jeffersonian world of ideas,” the 
author hopes in some measure to remedy the deficiencies both of 
our Jefferson image and of the liberal tradition. 

Boorstin approaches his subject through the published writings 
of “the Jeffersonian Circle,” an informal intellectual fellowship 
centered about the Sage himself and organized by the American 
Philosophical Society. Jefferson was “the human magnet” who 
gave order and meaning to the investigations of Rittenhouse, Rush, 
Barton, Priestley, Paine, and Peale—members of the circle—in vari- 
ous fields. The bond uniting these men was a sense of “the common 
challenge of their environment,” and the response to that chal- 
lenge was the Jeffersonian philosophy. The task of mastering the 
virgin continent formed the mould in which all the Jeffersonians’ 
speculations, whether on God, man, or society, were cast. The God 
he reverenced was “the Supreme Workman,” who made man in his 
own image to shape and organize the material environment after 
the perfect divine plan. The Jeffersonians’ thought, therefore, was 
futuristic: its progressive fulfillment was the providential destiny 
of America. The philosophy engendered an empirical, practical, ac- 
tivistic temper, devoted to material ends, and closed men’s minds 
to larger humanistic values and attitudes. Boorstin’s book is not only 
an exposition of this Jeffersonian philosophy but also a sustained 
attack on it, or rather on its legacy to American thought. However 
appropriate it may have been to the task of Jefferson’s time, the nat- 
uralistic way of thinking, Boorstin believes, logically culminated in 
the crass pragmatism and social Darwinism of “the Age of Robber 
Barons.” 

The main value of Boorstin’s work is its illumination of Jeffer- 
son. The reader senses that this was the author’s principal object, 
and that he used the circle chiefly as an aid in filling out Jefferson’s 
own world of ideas. The method is subject to criticism, but it is per- 
haps the only way to grasp Jefferson’s philosophy. For him, as for 
his contemporaries, philosophy was “left implicit—in the interstices 
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between observations on particular practical projects.” It could 
only be pieced together like a mosaic, from several sources. Boor- 
stin’s achievement has justified the means. His book is, however, in- 
adequate as a study of an intellectual circle, which Boorstin arbi- 
trarily assumes to have existed without showing its distinctive 
character in the age or the relationship subsisting between its mem- 
bers. 

The most striking feature of The Lost World of Thomas Jeffer- 
son is its demonstration that Jefferson’s “democratic” doctrines 
were, on the whole, deductions from his major premises about God 
and nature. For example, Jefferson believed in tolerance and free 
inquiry because the Creator’s love of variety made it impossible to 
establish any norm for the mind of man. Paradoxically, he ground- 
ed his doctrine of free expression on the deterministic theory that 
the shape of men’s minds followed the shape of their brains. The 
point of Boorstin’s analysis is, of course, that those Jeffersonian doc- 
trines having democratic results had validity for Jefferson only in 
the context of his philosophy. Although he did at times exercise his 
ingenuity to bring his philosophy into accord with ethical stand- 
ards, Jefferson was a “democrat” mainly by accident. 

Boorstin’s fierce intellectualism severely limits his understanding 
of Jefferson. In attributing to his philosophy the pragmatic nature 
of his political thought and behavior, Boorstin forgets that politics 
is inherently a pragmatic business. We are asked to believe that 
Jefferson’s confusion about negro slavery signified the limitations 
of his philosophy, whereas actually it signified nothing so much as 
the limitations of his temperament and politics. The book is full 
of such misleading evaluations, and it is certainly not free from ap- 
parent inconsistencies. For example, the author’s argument that 
Jefferson opposed majority rule is followed by an exposition of his 
doctrine that republican government should embody “the will of 
the living majority.” In his zeal to prove that Jefferson’s life and 
thought were naturalistic throughout, Boorstin ignores the Sage’s 
lifelong interest in architecture, music, and other phases of human- 
istic culture. The rigidly circumscribed field of analysis prohibits 
any consideration of the development of Jefferson’s thought and, 
also, of formative intellectual influences. Yet it is certainly a falsifi- 
cation to assume that Jefferson’s philosophy was static throughout 
his long life, and we cannot measure the environmental influence 
except in relation to other influences. A book on Jefferson contain- 
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ing no mention of John Locke is a refreshing anomaly; neverthe- 
less, we cannot easily say that the mainspring of the Declaration of 
Independence, for example, was a major premise of Jefferson’s na- 
tive philosophy rather than of John Locke’s. 

The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson defines the key problems of 
Jefferson scholarship for many years to come: first, the refinement 
of its reinterpretation of Jefferson’s thought and the assimilation 
of its findings to our more conventional beliefs; and second, the ex- 
planation of America’s transformation of Jefferson into a demo- 
cratic saint. 

MERRILL D. PETERSON. 


Brandeis University. 


The Rise of the American Novel. By Alexander Cowie. (New York: 
American Book Company. 1948. Pp. vi, 877. $5.00.) 

Forms of Medern Fiction. Edited by William Van O’Connor. 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. 1948. Pp. 305. 
$4.50.) 


The Rise of the American Novel contains sixteen chapters which 
trace the novel’s development in this country from the eighteenth 
century to 1890, and a seventeenth chapter which rapidly treats 
1890-1940. The book presumably is a companion to Harry Hart- 
wick’s The Foreground of American Fiction, published some years 
ago, which discusses the modern period at length. Of the two books, 
Mr. Cowie’s—despite faults—is by far the more useful. 

Six of its chapters are devoted to one novelist each: Cooper, Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Twain, Howells, and James. The remaining chap- 
ters—in this reviewer's opinion the greater contribution—deal with 
groups of minor figures, many of whom have never before been 
treated adequately in a book of this sort. The first chapter, which 
discusses early novelists such as Susanna Rowson, Hannah Foster, 
and Tabitha Tenney, is a product of extensive study and thought- 
ful arrangement, marred only now and then by the author’s in- 
ability to withstand the temptation to be witty too easily at the 
expense of these fumbling pioneers. The second chapter treats 
Imlay, Brackenridge, and Tyler with skill—especially Bracken- 
ridge, who receives fuller and more intelligent attention than he 
has ever had except in Claude Newlin’s remarkable study. The 
third chapter, on Charles Brockden Brown and three of his con- 
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temporaries, is adequate; and here the author's system of giving 
extensive summaries of plots is especially useful either to jog mem- 
ory or save one the trouble of reading those works often talked 
about but quite properly rarely read. The two chapters given to a 
dozen or so of “Contemporaries and Immediate Followers of 
Cooper” seem to this reviewer most valuable for their pulling to- 
gether in handy form the facts about John Neal and Robert M. 
Bird. 

A catchall chapter called “The Mixed Thirties” somewhat lacks 
interest as might be expected, and shows the need of reference to 
more recent scholarly materials than the author seems to have ex- 
amined. As a very petty example, the chapter begins with a section 
on “William Alexander Caruthers (1800[?]-1846)"; but the au- 
thor’s bracketed question mark was made unnecessary by Curtis 
Davis’ study of Caruthers which established the day of Caruthers’ 
birth in 1802 and went beyond that detail to make valuable con- 
tributions to the interpretation of his novels—contributions by 
which this section would have profited. The four remaining chap- 
ters which discuss groups of novelists are “The Domestic Senti- 
mentalists and Other Popular Writers,” “Experiment and Tradi- 
tion,” “Civil War and Reconstruction,” and “Local-Color, Fron- 
tier, and Regional Fiction.” 

The book will be useful to teachers and students in college 
courses; this reviewer found it helpful to a class during the past 
semester and expects to use it frequently in the future. But it has 
general faults. It lacks a point of view, a prejudice to centralize it; 
the author seems to have sought to be fair and to cover the large 
amount of material impartially—and he has succeeded so well that 
many readers may use the book chiefly as a superior biographical 
dictionary and collection of plot summaries enriched by lengthy 
quotations from the novels. Another objection is that many novels 
here are treated according to a critical standard which appears lax 
in the light of the newer, more rigorous conception of literarv 
criticism. 

This more demanding conception is illustrated in most of the 
twenty-three critical essays which William Van O’Connor has col- 
lected as Forms of Modern Fiction and has dedicated to Joseph 
Warren Beach. The selections include a 1923 Dial article (which 
should have been omitted) and a 1933 article from Hound and 
Horn; several pieces published during the 1940's, about half of 
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them within the past three years, in such reviews as the Kenyon, 
the Sewanee, and the Hudson, in The Nation and The New Re- 
public, and in College English; and four pieces which never be- 
fore have been printed. 

The writers of fiction who are the subjects of separate critical 
essays include James, Conrad, Lawrence, Joyce, Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, Gide, Proust, Woolf, Norris, and Warren. Five of the essays are 
general discussions of the techniques and functions of fiction. Most 
of the essays in the collection (the final one is a sharp exception) 
have a straight-forward manner which should contribute to the 
success of what one takes to be the missionary endeavor of the book. 

This endeavor deserves to succeed, because the idea which comes 
closest to being the book's center is still frequently overlooked by 
many readers though it is familiar and simple. In his introductory 
essay, Mr. O’Connor touches on it by saying that “style, when ap- 
propriate, is a part of the meaning.” Mark Schorer’s “Technique 
as Discovery,” which Mr. O’Connor has placed at the head of 
the reprinted essays, gives the idea extended treatment. Al- 
though Mr. Schorer at times may seem to some readers to overstate 
the case, most will agree with him when he complains that too often 
the “novel is still read as though its content has some value in it- 
self ... and as though technique were not a primary but a supple- 
mentary element. . . . Technique in fiction [is still regarded] as 
merely a means to organizing material which is ‘given’ rather than 
as the means of exploring and defining the values in an area of ex- 
perience which, for the first time then, are being given.” Some of 
the essays disagree with this or group themselves around other, 
minor themes or demonstrate in practice other critical ideas; but 
most of the critics whose work Mr. O’Connor has drawn upon 
would agree with Mr. Schorer and many of them here make state- 
ments similar to his. 

Both The Rise of the American Novel and Forms of Modern Fic- 
tion are books which each reader will wish he had helped to pre- 
pare. The mass of novels Mr. Cowie had to cover and the mass of 
critical essays from which Mr. O’Connor had to choose give room 
for extremely variant judgments and tastes. But despite his sor- 
row that they were prepared without him, the reader concerned 
with fiction will find these two books useful. 

Carve COoL.ins. 
Harvard University. 
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Female Persuasion: Six Strong-Minded Women. By Margaret Far- 
rand Thorp. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. x, 
253- $3-75-) 


The history of the traditional attitude of American men toward 
American women, which is particularly interesting in the nine- 
teenth century and after, largely remains to be written. It will neces- 
sarily consider such diverse factors as the réle of women in the 
Transcendentalist “group,” Quaker and Shaker practices, the posi- 
tion of women in the South, the effect of the frontier, and the 
struggle of individual women gradually emerging into public and 
professional life. It will, perhaps, to suggest only one kind of evi- 
dence, take into account Henry Adams’ perceptive analysis of 
this attitude, Poe and Lowell's criticism of women writers, Cooper’s 
morally superior “females,” Hawthorne and Melville’s antithetical 
blondes and brunettes, Whitman’s celebration of equality, Mark 
Twain's various Joans, and the many realist-naturalist portraits of 
women from De Forrest and Howells on down. It will surely have 
occasion to remark differences between the observance and the 
breach of the custom. It will need to explain the change from Poe 
to Philip Wylie or James Thurber, as well as from Fanny Wright 
or Margaret Fuller to Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Margaret Thorp’s Female Persuasion: Six Strong-Minded Wom- 
en is an absorbing, unobtrusively well-documented study in the 
history of this traditional attitude; its drama arises from her sense 
of the fortitude and persistence which five of these women mani- 
fested in their defiance of the tradition, the sixth in its support. 
Catherine Beecher, Jane Swisshelm, Amelia Bloomer, “Grace 
Greenwood,” and Maria Child were once well known and decided- 
ly influential; omitting Louisa McCord, who represents the op- 
position, they might be termed “representative” in the Emersonian 
sense, for they were women of superior mind, energy, and motiva- 
tion, and they were pioneers in most of the great reforms of nine- 
teenth-century America. Most of them, revolting from Calvinism, 
owed to Calvinism their ethical and moral preoccupations. 

Of the six portraits, those of Jane Swisshelm, Amelia Bloomer, 
and “Grace Greenwood” (Sara Lippincott) Mrs. Thorp draws with 
especial justness and vigor. Putting down her passion for painting, 
Jane Swisshelm became a Washington correspondent for Horace 
Greeley, a Civil War nurse, a federal employee, and a fiery anti- 
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slavery journalist on the Minnesota frontier. Amelia Bloomer, the 
author shows, not only defended dress reform as an initial step 
toward women’s rights; she was an effective public lecturer, a good 
housekeeper, and with her husband an Iowa pioneer. Searching 
through Grace Greenwood’s many newspaper letters and books, 
Mrs. Thorp notes how easily this enormously popular columnist 
passed from sentiment and whimsy to an effective word on slavery, 
women’s suffrage, or capital punishment, and reconstructs for the 
first time the story of Grace Greenwood’s unhappy marriage. Mrs. 
Thorp refutes with especial clarity the contemporary charges that 
such reformers were “unwomanly” and unskilled in domestic man- 
agement, and presents convincing evidence of their individual mo- 
tives in breaking out of “woman’s sphere.” 

The single limitation of Mrs. Thorp’s book is almost inseparable 
from the ability which has produced such a fine series of related 
biographies. The author is so taken with her subjects and so parti- 
san in their causes that occasionally her superlatives seem unjusti- 
fied, occasionally she seems to defend all their beliefs. Thus of 
Maria Child she maintains with imperfect logic: “That she and 
other strong-minded women were interested in dreams and phre- 
nology, in mesmerism and spirit-rappings is a definite indication not 
of weakness but of mental vigor and courage.” It is, however, this 
same ability to identify herself in feeling and thought with her 
subjects, along with the experienced biographer’s liveliness, humor, 
and sense for the significant action and assertion, which draws up 
for the reader Margaret Thorp’s gallery of strong-minded women 
in their habits as they lived. Winsinee tt Gadi 
Washington Square College, 

New York University. 


The American Imagination at Work: Tall Tales and Folk Tales. 
Edited by Ben C. Clough. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
1947- Pp. xix, 707. $6.00.) 


John Gould observes that one of his Maine characters “lies be- 
cause it’s the most artistic way he knows to tell the truth.” Profes- 
sor Clough of Brown University has told the truth about New 
England and all of “these States” in a plummy volume which sup- 
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plements and in important ways excels all the anthologies of 
American literature and popular humor ever printed. 

The book is jovially if somewhat vaguely divided into seven sec- 
tions entitled “American Background and American Myth,” “Won- 
ders of Nature—and Some Others,” “Good Yarns Grow Bigger,” 
“From Another World,” “Tall Tales of America,” “America’s 
Men,” and “Hardy Perennials.” New Enylanders will find what 
they expect and much more; for example, Cotton Mather’s account 
of Martha Carrier’s trial for witchcraft; the facts about Whittier’s 
Skipper Ireson; the story of Peter Rugg, who tried to reach Bos- 
ton—our equivalent of the Wandering Jew; S. V. Benét’s “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster”; Mistress Abigail Weed’s indignant let- 
ter to the rats who infested her New Hampshire home; and the saga 
of Joe Knowles, the Nature Man, who lived in the Maine woods 
for two months and emerged to Boston where “‘five hundred young 
women demanded and received the privilege of caressing the 
muscles of his back.” My own favorite among these New England 
tales concerns the editor’s grandfather, a boy of nineteen who in 
1842 recaptured a whaler from mutineers and was promptly made 
the youngest master of a ship out of New Bedford. 

All other sections of the country receive full attention. Professor 
Clough seems nearly as well acquainted with the published lore of 
New York as Carl Carmer, whom he quotes. Probably it was un- 
necessary to print Rip Van Winkle in full, but Edith Cutting’s 
stories of the Adirondacks and Emelyn Gardner’s folklore from the 
Schoharie hills will be fresh to most readers. Zora Hurston’s tales 
about Florida Negroes, the most entertaining since Uncle Remus, 
are represented, and Stetson Kennedy’s stories of the Palmetto 
Country, and James Aswell’s shivery folktale from Tennessee, 
“Fiddler’s Dram.” We hear about the eight ambitious soldiers who 
tried to kidnap Kaiser Bill as a gift to President Wilson; in an- 
other mood there is John Hersey’s magnificent story, “Survival,” 
about the PT boat cut in two by a Japanese destroyer and of how 
Ambassador Kennedy’s gallant son brought the men of his com- 
mand to Bird Island singing “Jesus loves me, this I know.” 

For his “hardy perennials” Professor Clough has even included 
“speaking pieces” from old red schoolhouses, accounts of the pro- 
motion of films in England by preposterous American methods, 
and some of the hoaxes of which we have been so fond, though he 
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omits the Cardiff Giant. Here I can add a mite to “Minnie and 
Susan” from Samuel Hopkins Adams’s biography of A. Woollcott. 
The Town Crier did accuse me of fabricating the hoax which cost 
Woollcott a thousand dollars when he generously tried to locate 
two indigent ladies who never existed. After the Adams biography 
appeared, I received a letter purporting to be from Heaven, in 
which Minnie informed me that Alex was with the sisters in the 
Great Beyond, but that he was still so cross that she begged me to 
make a full confession for the sake of Heaven’s peace. The letter 
was postmarked Schenectady. Evidently the American imagina- 
tion is still at work. 
Haroip W. THOMPSON. 


Cornell University. 


Harvard Yard in the Golden Age. By Rollo Walter Brown. (New 
York: Current Books, Inc., A. A. Wyn, Publisher. 1948. Pp. 208. 
$2.50.) 


In this book, Mr. Brown has given us sketches of twelve former 
Harvard professors whose influence tended to concenter, roughly, 
around the turn of the century. Although the author has written 
an introductory chapter of background material and a concluding 
chapter that politely mentions other men whom he was unable to 
treat fully, his book, nevertheless, remains primarily a collection 
of distinct portraits. 

These sketches are not intended to be scholarly studies: one will 
learn nothing, for example, about the relation of Charles Eliot 
Norton to American Humanism; rather they are anecdotal, nos- 
talgic and, occasionally, faintly sentimental portraits. The senti- 
mentality, however, is moderate, urbane, and inoffensive. 

In a work of this kind there is always present the danger of a 
generalized attitude toward the subjects, in regarding them as 
members of a group rather than as individuals. This results in a 
uniformity of treatment and frequently, therefore, in a sameness 
of the impression conveyed to the reader. In an account of uni- 
versity professors, we expect to hear of early genius, of personal 
eccentricities, and, finally, of the lovable or valuable qualities be- 
neath the eccentric exterior that endeared the man to his students 
or made him valuable to his university. 
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Although Mr. Brown generally has avoided this danger, his por- 
trait of Santayana, the only man of the group whom he appears to 
dislike, is obscured by polite murmurings. Mr. Santayana, he tells 
us, “made observations that Americans could well afford to cher- 
ish.” One of these observations, “pause in living to enjoy life,” 
sounds vaguely like an ad for a carbonated beverage; and another, 
exhorting us to “lift up our hearts to things that are pure goods 
in themselves,” is characteristic of the diaphanous piety which 
abounds in Santayana, and which Santayana deplored in anyone 
else. And when, apparently to mitigate the severity of his strictures, 
Mr. Brown praises Santayana’s poetry, it seems to me that his words 
have no meaning, except to convey good will. Santayana’s poetry, 
from the stilted Petrarchanism of the first sonnets to the incredibly 
abject sentimentalizing of The Knight’s Return, is the last thing 
Mr. Santayana should be praised for. In short, the portrait suffers 
from the “‘mellowness” that the jacket blurb extols. 

One other portrait, that of Dean Briggs, is also disappointing. 
This should have been Mr. Brown’s best sketch, because he had al- 
ready written his highly competent biography of the Dean. How- 
ever, the sketch consists mainly of an account of the awkward per- 
sonal relations that arose while Mr. Brown was writing the modest 
Dean’s biography. 

Many of the other sketches, however, are excellent. The most 
vigorous one, that of Professor George Lyman Kittredge, cannot, 
I think, fail to delight. Many of the anecdotes are new, and the 
old ones are enjoyably recounted. Professor Kittredge emerges in 
three dimensions and wholly alive. 

The sketch of Professor George Herbert Palmer is handled with 
perhaps the most sympathy and understanding. Here, as in the 
Kittredge portrait, Mr. Brown writes with an ease, a sureness, and 
a warmth that give life and color to his subject. 

The style is at times felicitous, and despite a few clichés, the 
writing is generally careful and well-constructed. On the whole, 
Mr. Brown's book is a pleasant and nostalgic account of some of 
the most fascinating men that American academic life has yet pro- 


duced. 
eins J. H. ADaMson. 
Harvard University. 
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In Our Midst. By Robert Morton Hazelton. (New York: Island 
Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 182. $3.00.) 


The words of David Sands, apostle of Quakerism to the State of 
Maine, were “few and savory,” remarks Robert Hazelton, and we 
must judge them “not by literary or logical criteria but in terms of 
their pragmatic value . . . as pointers to the realm of Truth be- 
yond words and concepts” (p. 150). One is tempted to apply this 
observation to Robert Hazelton’s own littie book. It is intended, 
first of all, as a devotional work, and the historical material which 
it contains is incidental to this object. Hence one feels that it would 
be more than usually irrelevant and ungenerous to focus a spot- 
light, in the time-(but-no-otherwise-)honored manner of reviewers 
for professional journals, upon the few misprints and other trivial 
slips in the book. 

Along with Thomas Kelly’s Testament of Devotion and the 
writings of Douglas Steere, this book stands in the stream of Quak- 
er devotional literature. It is concerned with the search for Truth 
(with a capital T) in the sense in which the early Quakers called 
themselves “Friends in the Truth” and “Publishers of Truth.” It 
draws, however, as the books of the early Friends did not, upon 
the wisdom of such philosophers as Plato and Lao-Tze. 

The three concluding chapters make particularly effective use 
of historical material. The first of these, dealing with James Nail- 
or (as the author prefers to render the name usually spelled Nay- 
ler) is a successful rehabilitation and reinterpretation of a ma- 
ligned and misunderstood Quaker saint. Another chapter takes 
up Job Scott of Rhode Island, a powerful preacher and winsome 
personality of the era which was in some ways the golden age of 
Quakerism in America—the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
And a third chapter recounts in an engaging fashion the “life and 
gospel labors” of David Sands who, in the same period, carried 
the seeds of Quakerism to the Valley of the Kennebec. Scattered 
through the books are some tantalizing excerpts from the unpub- 
lished papers of an important and influential American Friend 
about whom we know all too little—Moses Brown of Providence. 
One hopes that before long someone—perhaps Robert Hazelton— 
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will give us a full-length portrait of that doughty pacifist, weighty 
Friend, and pioneering textile magnate. 


Swarthmore College. FREDERICK B. TOLLEs. 


The White Mountains: An Annotated Bibliography, 1918-1947. 
Compiled by Walter W. Wright. (Boston: Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club. Reprinted from Appalachia, December, 1948. Pp. 18. 
$ .25.) 


The literature of the last thirty years dealing with the White 
Mountains is analyzed and classified with acute annotations by the 
head of the Circulation Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library. Mr. Wright continues the earlier work of Allen H. 
Bent (Bibliography of the White Mountains, Boston, 1911, with 
supplemental leaflet, 1918). Mr. Wright rescues from an undeserved 
oblivion one hundred and thirty items of interesting, but scattered 
and sometimes obscure, material which should be available to those 
who frequent New England’s best-known mountain region. 


R. Amoi CuTTER. 
Boston. 


Gentleman’s Progress: The Itinerarium of Dr. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, 1744. Edited with an Introduction by Carl Bridenbaugh. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. 
xxxii, 267. $4.00.) 


Dr. Alexander Hamilton’s Itinerarium has long been recognized 
as a valuable historical source and a very entertaining account of 
travel in eighteenth-century America. It has hitherto been avail- 
able only in a privately printed edition, and its reappearance com- 
pletely and accurately printed from the original manuscript is an 
event of importance to all students of colonial America. Professor 
Bridenbaugh has provided an excellent introduction and a splen- 
didly edited text. 


K. B. M. 
Cambridge. 
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The Complete Stories of Herman Melville. Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Jay Leyda. (New York: Random House. 
1949. Pp. xxxiv, 472. $4.00.) 


While the supposedly complete edition of Melville is appearing, 
a volume at a time, a number of other publishers have been en- 
deavoring to capitalize upon the existence of a Melville market by 
bringing out fragments of his work. Mr. Leyda here collects all the 
“short” stories, fifteen of them, most of which have not for decades 
been readily available. 

Mr. Leyda has evidently worked scrupulously on the text, cor- 
recting the obvious deficiencies of The Piazza Tales. His introduc- 
tion and notes, without displaying any particular insight into the 
meaning of the tales, provide the reader with all the necessary data 
as to dates and circumstances of publication. 

P.M. 
Cambridge. 

























OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Because of limitations of space, the QUARTERLY has been unable 
to review many important books which have appeared in the last 
two years. This list includes many such titles, in order to call them 
to the attention of the readers of the QUARTERLY. 


Alcott, May, Concord Scenes. Thoreau Society Booklet Number 
Six. (Thoreau Society. 1949. Pp. 8. $ .30.) 


Reproductions of a series of hitherto unpublished sketches of Concord, 
made by May Alcott and given to Moncure D. Conway in 1875. 


Barbour, Harriet Buxton, Sandwich, The Town that Glass Built. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 318. $5.00.) 
The story of how the glass industry in Sandwich transformed the town. 


Baringer, William E., Lincoln’s Vandalia, A Pioneer Portrait. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1949. Pp. vii, 141. $2.50.) 


Bean, George H., Yankee Auctioneer: Wherein Are to be Found 
the Reminiscences and Philosophy of a Country Auctioneer 
Well Seasoned with Yarns About Profits and People. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 247. $2.75.) 


A volume of entertaining reminiscences by a famous Massachusetts auc- 
tioneer. 


Black, Jeannette D., and Roelker, William Greene, editors, A 
Rhode Island Chaplain in the Revolution, Letters of Ebenezer 
David to Nicholas Brown, 1775-1778. (Providence: The Rhode 
Island Society of Cincinnati. 1949. Pp. xxxi, 82. $5.00.) 


Blegen, Theodore, The Land Lies Open. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1949. Pp. x, 246. $3.00.) 


Stories of early pioneers and settlers in the Midwest and Northwest. One 
chapter deals with “Yankees on the Land.” 


Burchard, John, Q.E.D.,M.I.T. in World War II. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1948. Pp. xvi, 354. $3.50.) 


A record of the activities of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and its members during the war. 


Chamberlain, Samuel, Fair Harvard. Text by Donald Moffat. (New 
York: Hastings House. 1948. Pp. 104. $4.00.) 
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» Open House in New England. (New York: Hastings House. 
1948. Pp. 252. $5.00.) 
Two more volumes of admirable photographs by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Cleland, Robert Glass, editor, Apron Full of Gold: The Letters of 
Mary Jane Megquier from San Francisco, 1849-1856. (San 
Marino, California: The Huntington Library. 1949. Pp. ix, 99. 
$3.50.) 
Mrs. Megquier was a native of Maine who accompanied her husband to 
San Francisco and described her experiences in a series of letters. 


Cowell, Henry J., John Winthrop: A Seventeenth Century Puritan 
Romance. (Colchester, England: Benham and Company, Ltd. 
1949. Pp. 31. $ .40.) 

A brief pamphlet on John and Margaret Winthrop, containing a selection 
of their letters. 


Curti, Merle, and Carstensen, Vernon, The University of Wiscon- 
sin: A History, 1848-1925, Volume II. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1949. Pp. x, 668. $6.00.) 

The second volume of an admirably executed history. 


Cuthbert, Norma B., editor, Lincoln and the Baltimore Plot, 1861: 
From Pinkerton Records and Related Papers. (San Marino, Cali- 
fornia: The Huntington Library. 1949. Pp. xxii, 161. $3.00.) 


Davis, Joe Lee, Frederick, John T., and Mott, Frank Luther, edi- 
tors, American Literature: An Anthology and Critical Survey, 
Volume II, From 1860 to the Present. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1949. Pp. ix, 967. $5.00.) 


The second volume of a useful anthology of American literature, in which 
many New England authors are represented. 


Doll, Eugene Edgar, American History as Interpreted by German 
Historians from 1770 to 1815. Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Use- 
ful Knowledge, New Series, Volume 38, Part 5, 1948. (Philadel- 
phia: The American Philosophical Society. June, 1949. Pp. 113. 


$1.75.) 


Gannett, Lewis, Cream Hill: Discoveries of a Weekend Country- 
man. (New York: The Viking Press. 1949. Pp. 191. $3.50.) 


An entertaining and intelligent book on country life in New England by a 
well-known literary critic. Attractively illustrated. 
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Harris, Victor, All Coherence Gone. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1949. Pp. x, 255. $5.00.) 


A study of the seventeenth-century controversy about the “decay of nature.” 
The problem at issue had broad implications, and this book will interest 
students of the intellectual history of the seventeenth century in both Eng- 
land and America. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, The Scarlet Letter, and Selected Prose 
Works. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company. 1949. Pp. xlvi, 
432- $2.25.) 


A convenient, inexpensive edition. 


Herrick, Everett Carleton, Turns Again Home: Andover Newton 
Theological School and Reminiscences from an Unkept Journal. 
(Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 1949. Pp. 202. $2.50.) 


Interesting reminiscences of the man who was President of the Newton 
Theological Institution during the years in which its affiliation with the An- 
dover Seminary took place. 


Ingham, Van Wie, editor, Practical Field Crop Production for the 
Northeast. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1948. Pp. 
X, 437:) 


A textbook for agricultural students. 


Kent, Louise Andrews, Village Greens of New England. (New York: 
M. Barrows and Company. 1948. Pp. 280. $3.50.) 


A “humorous, anecdotal account of village greens, the meetinghouses, 
taverns, and dwellings surrounding them and the people important and 
otherwise who once walked upon them.” 


Kesselman, Louis C., The Social Politics of FEPC, A Study in Re- 
form Pressure Movements. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 253. $3.50.) 


Krutch, Joseph Wood, The Twelve Seasons, A Perpetual Calen- 
dar for the Country. (New York: William Sloane Associates. 1949. 
Pp. 188. $3.00.) 


Pleasant reflections by a well-known critic and biographer. 


Marriner, Ernest Cummings, Jim Connolly and the Fishermen of 
Gloucester: An Appreciation of James Brendan Connolly at 
Eighty. (Waterville, Maine: Colby College Press. 1949. Pp. 77. 
$3.00.) 


An essay on a writer of sea stories who was himself a sailor and fisherman, 
together with a useful bibliography of his writings. 
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Mayberry, George, editor, A Little Treasury of American Prose: 
The Major Writers from Colonial Times to the Present Day. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1949. Pp. xxi, 954. $5.00.) 

A good selection of American prose writing from William Bradford to 
Henry Miller, with an intelligent, interpretative introduction. | 





















McDowell, Tremaine, American Studies. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 96. $1.50.) 
An interesting survey of university programs in “American Studies” or 
“American Civilization.” 
McGurrin, James, Bourke Cochran. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1948. Pp. xv, 361. $3.50.) 
The biography of a once influential politician, who died in 1923. 


Miller, John, Jr., United States Army in World War II: The War 
in the Pacific: Guadalcanal, The First Offensive. (Washington, 
D. C.: Historical Division, Department of the Army. 1949. Pp. 
xviii, 413.) 

Mitchell, Edwin Valentine, Yankee Folk. (New York: Vanguard 


Press. 1948. Pp. 278. $3.00.) 


Sketches of a great variety of New England characters. One chapter is de- 
voted to “Nantucket Folk.” 


Pap, Leo, Portuguese-American Speech: An Outline of Speech Con- 
ditions Among Portuguese Immigrants in New England and Else- 
where in the United States. (New York: King’s Crown Press, Co- 
lumbia University. 1949. Pp. vii, 223. $3.00.) 


Prescott, Marjorie Wiggin, New England Son. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 1949. Pp. ix. 285. $3.50.) 


A biography of Albert Henry Wiggin, the son of a New England minister, 
who achieved a distinguished position in the business world. 


Rhode Island History, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. VIII, 
No. 1. January, 1949. 

——, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. VIII, No. 2. April, 
1949- 


——-, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. VIII, No. 3. July, 
1949- 
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, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. VIII, No. 4. October, 


1949. 
These issues of Rhode Island History contain H. M. Bishop's study, called 


“Why Rhode Island Opposed the Federal Constitution,” 2s well as other pa- 
pers of historical interest. 


Ridgely, Mabel Lloyd, editor, The Ridgelys of Delaware and their 
Circle: What Them Befell in Colonial and Federal Times: Let- 
ters, 1751-1890. (Portland, Maine: The Anthoensen Press. 1949. 
Pp. xxi, 427. $7.50.) 

A handsomely printed volume, which contains many interesting sidelights 
on the history and social conditions in the colonies and the United States dur- 
ing its first century. 

Riecken, Henry W., Jr., and Whetten, Nathan L., Rural Social 
Organization in Litchfield County, Connecticut. (Storrs Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, College of Agriculture, University of 
Connecticut. May, 1948.) 


Snedeker, Lendon. Health Services for Massachusetts Children. 
Published for The Massachusetts Study of Child Health Services 
by The American Academy of Arts and Sciences. (Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: The Intelligencer Printing Company. 1949. Pp. 
132.) 


Spiller, Robert E., and Blodgett, Harold, editors, The Roots of 
National Culture, American Literature to 1830. Revised edition. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xv, 998. $3.50.) 


A revised and enlarged edition of one of the best anthologies of the earlier 
period in American literature. 


Swan, Bradford F., Gregory Dexter of London and New England, 
1610-1700. (Rochester, N. Y.: The Printing House of Leo Hart. 
1949. Pp. xiii, 115.) 

An interesting study of an English printer who came to Rhode Island with 
Roger Williams in 1644 as a preacher. 


Taber, Gladys, The Book of Stillmeadow. (Philadelphia: Macrae- 
Smith Company. 1948. Pp. 273. $3.00.) 


A pleasant record of country life month by month, by a lover of music, 
books, dogs and New England. 


Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. XVI, No. 4. 
October, 1948. 
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, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. XVII, No. 1. January, 
1949. 
, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. XVII, Nos. 2-3. April-July, 


1949- 

Three issues of a valuable local historical publication. The April-July 
number has an interesting study of Thomas Dake, a “house-joiner” and 
architect in Vermont in the early nineteenth century. 





War Records Committee of the Town of New Canaan and the New 
Canaan Historical Society: Records of World War II. 
Volume I, New Canaan War Veterans Speak. (New Canaan. 
1946. Pp. 154.) 
Volume II, The Gold Star Book of New Canaan. (New Canaan. 
1948. Pp. 129.) 


Weber, Clara Carter and Carl J., compilers, A Bibliography of the 
Published Writings of Sarah Orne Jewett. (Waterville, Maine: 
Colby College Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 105.) 

An admirably printed and useful book. 


Wecter, Dixon, editor, Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks. (San 
Marino, California: The Huntington Library. 1949. Pp. xxx, 
286. $5.00.) 


An excellently edited collection of letters written by Mark Twain to Mrs. 
Fairbanks, who was, for many years, one of his friends and literary advisors. 


Wilkin, Elizabeth C., Winnipesaukee Whoppers: Fabulous Leg- 
ends of the Lake Once Called Winnipiseogee. (Melvin Village, 
New Hampshire: Pine Point Press. 1949. Pp. 32. $1.00.) 

Local legends, not only “fabulous,” but entertaining to amateurs of local 
story-telling. 

Woodbury, George, John Goffe’s Mill. (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company. 1948. Pp. 245. $3.00.) 

The story of how an archaeologist reclaimed a New Hampshire mill once 
owned by his ancestors, which has proved very popular since its publication. 


It is not only a vivid account of its author’s experiences, but also a book full 
of New England historical lore and anecdote. 
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The Massachusetts historical Societp 


KQ0Q 


The publications of the Society, which have appeared regu- 
larly since 17y2, are rich in writings by the great scholars of 
American history. Such volumes of the CoLLections and Pro- 


CEEDINGS as are still available sell for $7.00 and $5.00 respec 
tively. 


REGULAR PUBLICATIONS 


COLLECTIONS PROCEEDINGS 


Volumes 1-79 (1792-1941) Volumes 1-67 (1859-1945) 
$7.00 each $5.00 each 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


WINTHROP PAPERS 


Volumes I-V (1498-1649) 
(1929-1947) $5.00 each 


SinLEY’s Harvarp GRADUATES 


Clifford K. Shipton 
Volumes I'V-VII (1690-1725) 
(1988-1945) $5.00 each 


JOURNALS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Volumes I-XXTV (1715-1748) 
(1959-1944) $3.00 each 


HANDBOOK OF THE PUBLICATIONS AND PHOTOSTATS 
OF THE MassACHuseETTS HisToRICAL SOCIETY (1792-1935) 
(1937) $2.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HisTORICAL SOCIETY 
(1791-1948) 
(1949) $5.00 


Orders should be sent to Stephen Thomas Riley 
Office of the Librarian 
MASSACHUSETTS HKiIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
1154 Boylston Street, BosTon 15, MASSACHUSETTS 














The Colonial Society of Massachusetts 


NS ere 


The following Publications of the Society, although printed 
in small editions, are still available. The Collections include 
publications of the records of various institutions during the 
Colonial period. The Transactions contain the papers com- 
municated to the meetings of the Society on a wide range of 
subjects related to the history and literature of New England. 


Collections of the Colonial Society 


Harvard College 
Records, 1636-1750 
§ volumes (15, 16, 31) 

Plymouth Church 
Records, 1620-1859 


2 volumes (22, 23) 


Land Bank Papers, 
Bibliography of Laws 


Suffolk County Court 
Records, 1671-1680 
2 volumes (29, $0) 
Massachusetts Royal 
Commissions, 1681-1774 


1 volume (2) 


Charles Morton's 
Compendium Physicae 





and Mass. House Journals, 1 vol. (4) 1 volume (33) 


Transactions of the Colonial Society 


1895-1897 (volume 3) 
1900-1902 (volume 7) 
1904-1913 (volumes 10-14) 
1913-1919 (volumes 17-21) 
1920-1933 (volumes 24-28) 
1933-1937 (volume 32) 
1937-1942 (volume 34) 


Price: $5.00 per volume 


Orders should be sent to the Editor, WALTER Murr WHITEHILL 
1014 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 











